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BY THE EDITOR 

It is a good thing, to my mind, that the C. E.'A. has waged 
war on the Entertainments Tax. And equally good that the 
talkies (which word ceases to have its first gay crudity, and 
remains just crude, but is better than most of the suggested 
remedies)—have crumbled the foundations of the Quota and 
Kontingent, justifying themselves surely in this if in nothing 
else. The abysmal blindness of such ramshackle protectors 
of industry has long been genuine comic-relief to a pretty 
lugubrius farce which by arbitration could insist on home-spun 
goods, no matter how damaged, but not on the audiences to 
support them. 

Though Quota and Kontingent. were fashioned to. aid 
national interests, speeding the glorious chariot of fatherland, 
the locomotive power was the herd of the Gadarene swine, the 
speeding was downhill, and the chariot a growler. Quota and 
Kontingent were the temporarily opulent bread-winners of 


quickies so rank they could not but poison each other and 
perish in the brew. | 
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Behind such measures the only principle was the indemnity 
of thoroughly bad films, the only unmuddled fact was the con- 
fession in all but words that home-made films were unfit for 
competition in the world markets, the only protection was\to 
the incompetent, and the only effect the hindrance of the 


_ public in their choice. 


Quota and Kontingent were ready-to-wear, bespoke tailor- 
ing for silent films. Talkies have another range of measure- 
ments altogether, and will need new coverings. That this 
may be as bad if not worse remains a likelihood, but equally 
the likelihood remains that people will be more wary in future 
with their protections, and make them provisional to develop- 
ment and contingency. There is, in any event, little chance 
that anything much more constructive or destructive in the 
end than Quota or Kontingent will be devised. 

As for Entertainments Tax, which Winston Churchill was 
supposed to be going to do something about, and didn’t, the 
C. E. A. suggests that now the public should! ‘* Arrange,’’ 
it says, ‘‘ that cinema screens be used at the General Election 
to assist the return of Candidates who will vote for the aboli- 
tion of the Entertainments Tax.’”’ 

A system that makes you pay for being happy and does 
practically nothing to help you if you’re not, is neither-clever 
nor necessary, and votes that can help to change it will not be 
empty. The injustice of paying a ransom for pleasure is less 
insufferable than its implication, and there need be no pretence 
at condoning the grovelling way in which coins are taken from 
those who very often must choose between staying at home or 
cancelling out the tax prices by walking to work or eating less 
food. Such sheerly unconstructive policy is.on a par only 
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with that of remembering valiant dead with monuments whose 
greatest use could be for beggars to rest on, instead of found- 
ing schools and homes for those who survive. You could say 
that one endowed maternity home would cost no more than 
a main-square site with its granite or bronze defacement, and 
would certainly save a number of lives.—Equally you could 
say that there is no reason for these governmental petty-pilfer- 
ings of the meanest kind. Nobody can do more than to go 
on pointing out facts. The changes come when the public 
makes up its mind. | 

Most of the trouble, and many of the ctiubiplidatiinai arising 
in connection with films have been due to restrictions. Most 
of the trouble anywhere, for that matter! In films especially. 
A constantly changing medium where a restriction that may 
to-day restrict simply, may choke, to-morrow. 

Now take the question of, if you please, pubs. 

Pubs, let me explain, for the benefit of Continental readérs, 
don’t mean what you mean. In England a pub is an inn, a 
hostel, a place where you go to buy a glass of beer. It’s sup- 
posed to be so shameful they usually have red blinds and 
frosted glass, and the saloon bar is slightly more refined shan 
the public one, where people spit more. 

Of late there has been talk about films in pubs. In fact, 
films in pubs have been rather bees in bonnets, and Sheffield 
at any’ rate, considers them a serious matter. Again the 
C. E. A. met to discuss the problem, but this time without re- 
solution except one of postponement. 

‘Unlike the gentleman who felt the very waliject was beneath 
the dignity of the members to discuss,:I think films in pubs 
might be rather gay. In any event very little notice would be 
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taken of them, and very little harm done. Only those who 
visit English pubs could know their infinite capacity for dreari- 
ness, a capacity, indeed, which might easily have been based 
on the convention of driving a man to drink. Now a little 
entertainment thrown in with your drink might just as easily 
cause you to refrain from ordering a second, or at any rate, a 
third, to shake off the gloom. A film going on would be less 
suggestive than the average cabaret, which is a pause, as 
everyone knows, in the evening’s dancing designed to give 
you time to finish your bottle and order another. Unlike the 
pub, the cabaret has the added persuasion of definitely trying 
to prick the limp (shall we say ardour) of the paying sex. 
True, pubs would probably not show travelogue or educational 
films either, we can guess fairly safely what they would try to 
reproduce, but they could certainly do no worse, and might 
do very much better than the simpering unclad, whose rea- 
sons for nudity have nothing to do with Nackdkultur. 


There was not much fuss when the May Fair Hotel showed 
films, and for the life of me I can’t see what is so very dif- 
ferent in the May Fair, or the Ritz or the Berkley and any 


. Crown and Anchor or Goat in Boots, except that, in the 


former, if you drink too much you have only to stagger to 
bed, whereas in the latter you are removed by the manage- 
ment to the pavement. 


Indeed, the. May Fair Hotel was instanced at the Sheffield 
meeting of the C. E. A., but they let the useful analogy go, on 
the grounds that the pediirananits were only occasional, and 
had been organised to make London more popular for visi- 
tors. It would have seemed that the Shefheld publicans had 
had the same idea in mind, but perhaps this was recognised, © 
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and may have been in part the reason for considering it a 
serious question. | 

Meanwhile it has been announced that Britain is making its 
reply to Berlin. The paper in which I read of it to best ad- 
vantage said quite without self-consciousness that it is to be 
our answer to Germany’s propagandistic film advertising the 
Capital. If that’s where we start from, the finished film may 
do for the American Express Company as a minor advertise- 
ment at best, and at worst may warn off intending visitors 
for years to come. But there were long and tedious petitions 
before filming in the London streets was permitted, and it may 
be natural that those giving the permission may lend London 
purely for publicity purposes, forgetting that Berlin was the 
Symphony of a City, and not the catchpenny of a rival tourist 


resort. 


Berlin, if anything ever was, is a statement that need not be 
repeated, certainly not imitatesd. [here may be a thousand 
million abstract subjects to film in London able to take their 
own rhythm and interpretation—a rhythm and interpretation, 
incidentally, as different from that of Berlin as any two cities 
could possess. lo imitate Ruttman would be flattery, but not 
successful either as flattery or as imitation. For all I know, 
London’s special rhythms are perhaps being captured into 
some great masterpiece, but you know what the papers are! 
No matter what it is they’ll say it’s a back-answer ! 
KENNETH MACPHERSON., | 
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THE NEW LANGUAGE OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHY 


Soviet cinematography has now arrived at the most curious 
stage of its-development. 

More than this. 

I believe that only now can we begin to hazard a guess 
concerning the ways by which will be formed a genuine 
Soviet cinematography, i.e. a cinematography which not only 
in respect of its class attributes will be opposed to bourgeois 
cinematography, but which will also be categorically 
excellent in respect of its own methods. Not long since I 
expressed the view that cinematography began its career 
with the utilisation of popular literature (of the detective— 
story genre), through the system of highly. sophisticated 
theatrical art (the. system. of the ‘“‘star’’ and ‘‘vedette’’), 
German pictorial films (from impressionism to. Doctor 
Caligari), of films without any definite aim, etc.—and is now 
returning to that condition, which I named, to distinguish 
it from the first, the second literary period. 

But if, in the first literary period, cinematography had 
recourse to the fabulous subjects and the dramatic and epic 
experience of literature, i.e. borrowed from lKiterature the 
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elements of construction as a whole; the second literary 
period, on the contrary, makes use of literature along a 
different line—along the line of its experience in the 
technology of the materials with which literature is concerned. 

Here cinematography is for the first time availing itself of 
the experience of literature for the purpose of working out 
its own language, its own speech, its own vocabulary, its own 
imagery. The period is ending when the most brilliant 
productions—from a dramaturgical point of view—were 
pronounced, from the point of view of genuine cinemato- 
graphy, in achildish lisp. As an example we might instance 
Chaplin’s.A Woman of Paris, perhaps the most remarkable 
ic of the past epoch of cinemato- 
graphy.” 

The new period of cinema attacks the question from 
within—along the line of the methodology of purely 
cinematographic expressiveness. 

It is not surprising that at first the construction should be 
somewhat halting. The truth is that the new cinema 


*This remarkable picture, which has very striking merits, is quite in- 
correctly judged by us as regards the nature of its significance. Ac- 
cording to my point of view, its significance is in. no sense practical, 
but of a purely stimulative character, The Woman of Paris is for 
us significant in a purely abstract sense, as a stage of accomplishment 
possible of attainment in any domain whatsoever. In this respect its 
significance for the cinema is of exactly the same order as the Doric 
temple, a well-executed somersault or the Brooklyn bridge. | 

In our country it was received as a phenomenon of practical advant- 
age to us; in fact, as an object for imitation and even plagiarism. Ex- 
amples of such an attitude are among the sad pages of our cinema 
history: elements of reaction and retrogression along the line of the 
general development of the ideologyiof the forms of the Soviet cinema. 
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language which is being formed is only beginning to grope 
its way towards a perception of that for which it is suitable 
and intended. The attempts to say what is unsuitable and 
ill-adapted lead to confusion. ‘The sphere of work of the new 
cinematographic possibilities seems to be the direct screening 
of class-useful conceptions, methods, tactics and practical 
watchwords, not having recourse for this purpose to the aid 
of the suspicious baggage of the dramatic and psychological 
past. The social aim of cinematography is being essentially 
transposed. The cinematography of the first period was, in 
the first place, confronted with the task of straining to the 
utmost the aggressive emotions in a definite direction, with a 
direct (and, as far as possible, deafening) temperamental 
volley in such direction, whereas the task of cinematography 


at the present day is very much more complicated : its task ‘s 


the deep and slow drilling of new conceptions or a trans- 
formation of generally accepted notions into the constiousness 
of the audience. Whereas in the first case we were striving 
for a quick emotional discharge, the new cinema must include 
deep reflective processes, the result of which will find 
expression neither immediately nor directly. ‘ 


Such a task was, of course, beyond the scope of the old 
halting cinematography. . The new cinematography, by 
which conceptions are conveyed, is still at its initial stage of 
formal construction. 


And, just as examination, from the new point of view, of the 
first guide to the period of infancy of cinematography— 
literature—did immeasurably much to strengthen. the actual 
formal ideology of the new cinema, so examination (also from 
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| the new point of view) of the technical alphabet of its 

possibilities, doubly popular in its youthful period, should 
give a great multitude of data for the new formal methods. 

The technical cinema trick yesterday—was a playing to the 

gallery (trick in the true sense) or an employment of the 
overloaded baroque style of the letters of eloquent stage- 
managers (the picture postcard effects of repeated exhibition, 
or purely stylistic mannerism, for instance—meaningless 
Dissolves in and out). To-day it has a new significance. ‘‘The 

* technical possibility’’, foolishly called a ‘“‘trick’’, is un- 
doubtedly just as important a factor in the construction of the 
new cinematography as is the new conception of staging from 
which it is sprung. | 


S. EISENSTEIN. 
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GERMAN CENSOR’S 
INCOMPREHENSIBLE BAN 


TRANSLATION OF CENSOR’S. LETTER ON 
OPPOSITE PAGE 


The film, the contents of which have been described 
correctly in the enclosed letter, is a criminal film; its content 
and action move in the world of crime, and the representation 
of crime in this film is its own purpose. The events represent 
outrages, shown with impressive lucidity to the spectators, so 
that they might induce persons who incline to the commit- 
ment of crime to the execution thereof. The culmination of 
brutalities is reached in the scene where the hidden aggressor 
strikes the man aiready lying on the ground, on his head 
with a truncheon. 

The whole thing is apt to produce a lowering and dulling 
effect on the spectator’s feelings through the accumulation of 
brutalities and raw-edged facts ; for one cannot make out any 
ethic compensation (such as the criminal meeting, perhaps, 
some just punishment). The idea that consciously illegal 
spending of false money should lead to ill-luck is neither 
logically compelling, nor is it expressed in such a way that 
the spectator could take it as a practical moral application. 
Even, however, if this were so, one could not make out a case 
which would nullify the negative effect, if the final triumph 
of crime is considered. ‘The film, which does not reveal an 
equal artistic equivalent to induce a milder interpretation, 
could not be released because of its brutal and demoralizing 
effect. | | 
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THE DIRECTOR OF THE FILM, UBERFALL, TAKES 


THE LIBERTY OF REPLYING AS EVLLOWS TO THE 
CENSOR’S LETTER: 


-Uberfall is a short film, corresponding to the short story 
form in literature. It represents a new method and must 
therefore be measured with new scales. 

It seems incomprehensible that such a film could be 
interpreted by the censors as a criminal film. 

It represents an event, without commentary, merely as a 
fact, and as dry as a report. The contents consist of the 
description of the hero’s increasing state of fear, which must 
touch the spectators more than the ‘“‘ raw-edged facts ’’ 
reproached to us, but which do not exist at all. 

In the scene that is played in the room, the hero is neither 
strangled nor gagged, the towel serves merely to bind him; 
and the blow in the street is only hinted at. If one wished 
to portray crimes, it would be easy to find matters more apt 
for this purpose, or even to heighten this one. It is 
impossibe to understand the reproach of ‘* accumulation of 


brutalities ”, if you think for instance of the American film, 


The Godless Girl, the contents of which deserve such a 
reproach in incomparably greater degree than -U berfall. 

All the scenes of this film aim merely at inducing the 
feeling of fear, the consequence of which is the psychologic- 
ally irreproachable dream of fear that has been thought out as 
the film’s culmination. 

It is the purpose of this letter, to protest explicitly against 
the false interpretation that the aim of the film was the 
representation of brutality. One should examine how far the 
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film’s capacity of suggesting FEAR has induced the censors 
to a false interpretation of this effect, having attributed this 
impression to “ brutality ’’. Such a psychological turn of 
events is quite conceivable. | 

The length of the whole film is 460 metres. All the 
dramatic construction is different from the construction of a 
big picture. Everything must be hinted at briefly. Long 
exposition or moral treatment is impossible. In such a frame 
the hint that justice is on the way, (shown in the hospital — 
scene) must be sufficient. A-btoader working out of the > 
purpose of ‘‘ practical moral application ’’ is not possible 
within this form, and should it be forced, would distort it. 
But its necessity is required only by people who apply to it 
the same scale used to measure full length films. 

Also the artistic value of the film (hidden for the censors) 


_ Should have been estimated by another measurement than that 


of the sentimental average production. This film is after all 
nearer to real life, if it is less beautiful. 

It should again be emphasized that the film has been totally : 
mistaken, misunderstood and misinterpreted. It is an 
absolutely serious work, that intends to create a néw path for 
the German art of the film and that retquites a measurement 
with a new set of scales. | 

ERNo. METZNER. 
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From The Flood, a Wufku film, directed by Kavaleridzé, photo- 
graphed by O. Kalouzny with his assistant S. Skriabine. 
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From The Flood, a new Wufku film directed by Kavaler 
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Prof. Kulik, with his cameraman N. A. Strukof and assistant during 

the filming of the Sovkino film Jn the Taiga (Siberian marshy forests) 

For a Meteorite. In this region a meteorite struck the ground, and 
the expedition was made to discover it. 


f Trees smashed by the meteorite for hundreds of miles around. The 
| swamps are infested with mosquitoes, and it was often necessary to 
film standing to the waist in water. See note in Comment and 

Review. 
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the Sovkino culture-film, Afghanistan (The Heart' 
directed by Erofeev. aznj 
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Wt From Afghanistan. Amanulla Khan with his brother. 
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From Pamir, the film of a joint expedition organised by the Lenin- 
grad Academy of Sciences and the German Notgemeinschaft. 


Climbing a glacier discovered during the expedition. 


From Pamir. These photographs were obtained by the Meschrab- 
pom director, V. Schneiderof and the cameraman Tolcha. 
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| From The Ghost That Never Returns, Alexander Room's film, on 
J which he is still working. 
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EDITOR’S COMMENT 

I was never more astonished in my life than when I heard 
that Herr Metzner’s very lovely film had been censored for any 
reason whatsoever. When his letter arrived and I learned it 
had been censored on the grounds of brutality and the likeli- 
hood of indutihg crimé, I could only feel that it was not safe 
to breathe lest it should be some cardinal sin. 

emphatically j join, my protest to that. of Herr Metzner, 
say again that Uberfall is.a beautiful, harmless film that could 
debauch no one, nor brutalise nor. shock. Its artistic value 
would, in any event, raise it above petty consideration of its 
effect upon moral pathologicals. For the potential. criminal 
it would be.too intellectual and,would mean nothing. -There 
i$ nothing more likely to rouse one’s impatience than the 
stupidity of such a clause, which science and psychology have 
endlessly proved to be false through and, through. 7 
__ If the intricate surgery performed i in detail in Storm Over 
Asia is less ‘‘ brutal ’’ or more “‘ artistic,’’ than the footpad’s 
Hlbw (half seen) it would take a 10g time, to. make. me see 
how. or why.. 

I hope. most sincerely that this, one of the most valuable of 


the modern trends in cinema, will be shown as widely.as . 


possible throughout the world, and show up.once and for all 

the. futile and illiterate regression of thought and action that 

constitutes censorship i in every country where it is ame 
‘KENNETH. MACPHERSON. 
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“MODERN WITCH- TRIALS” 


JRO 


A further article from be pen of Dr. Harins Sactis, ¢ eminent 
Viennese psychoanalyst, dealing with the question of censor- 
ship. His thousand words of scientific examination are more 
than enough to puncture the pondorous bladder and deflate 
it of its copious hot-air! — 

_A few months ago I read about a trial against a book 
describing a form of human love not acknowledged hitherto 
either by acts of parliament or ‘by popular story writers : 
the love relations between two women, A modern’ witch-trial 
is ‘bound to have its modern ways : the attorney, for the 
prosecution admitted that the book, in question was a serious © 
work of art, far from frivolity or lasciviousness, but—and in 
this. culminated everything that was said in favour of the 
prosecution—we must think of those who are in danger of 
falling, those who waver between virtue and vice and may, 
by the impression of such a book wrought on their weak 
minds, be tempted away from nomality and flung into 
“everlasting perdition, Judge and jury and the court of 
appeal applauded this sane argument and dammed the book 
unhesitatingly—which, I sincerely hope, has done something 
to enlarge its circulation. Anyhow, the thesis of the danger 
of the unprotected ones who may get lured into vice—a moral 
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or political) one—by a book or a picture is the main strong- 
held of the formidable fortress : censorship. It’s worth while 
to try out how this will. apply to film censorship. 

Exposed to danger are, as far as ‘the film ‘is concerned, 
mainly the children and half adults of the urban proletariat— 
in rural conditions the film is no factor and the young ones 
of the middle classes are safeguatded by their families. Now, 
I don’t think that any person who has a glimmering of a 
notion about the conditions of family life among the 
proletariat—as depending on the housing problems— will 
assert that ari average proletarian child can ever see in a film 
anything showing ‘sexuality im such a gross and coarse way 
as it is shown to it datly—or nightly—at home and near home. 
True, the American film ‘‘demi-mondaines’’ of the movies 
are far more attractive and tempting than the real ones 
whom the child sees, so to speak, ‘in the flesh” —but then 
these real ones are far less chaste and virtuous. It will take 
a long way of amelioration of the conditions of the working 
classes till the film may be considered in the — ofa iar 
to the morality of their offspring. 


‘Let us take another point of view. Those who had reached 
an age of discretion 25 years ago will remember the strong 
and protracted outburst of public feeling in England against 
government methods in Russia about the time of the Russo- 
Japanese war and shortly afterwards—at the epoch of 


pogroms and ‘‘black hundreds’’, Had at this time a film art 


existed. and had there been an English director with the gift 
of expressing his views in a vigorous and virile fashion, had 
this director taken the revolt of the Black Sea fleet as a subject 
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and, treated; it| according) to: the universal feeling’ of | his 
countrymen—the result of his: endeavours would ‘have been ‘4 
film exactly on: the lines of Potemkin ;' there is no doubt what- 
ever that it would have aroused the. frantic: acclamations of. 
every true and staunch English audience,, that it, would have 
been considered, as appealing to the best. traditions and. the 
soundest instincts of the. British nation—hate, of oppression 
and corruption, sympathy withthe weak, and.so.on,. But 
to-day. Potemkin is banned, Englishmen must, be protected 
from falling into the, bottomless pit of Bolshevism. ‘The 
contrast becomes, still; more. glaring .in,,Germany, where 
Potemkin has been shown. innumerable times to, enthusiastic 
audiences; the .persons protesting vehemently.,against this 
enthusiasm as ‘‘unpatriotic’’ are absolutely, identical with 
those only twelve years.ago would have.considered it as 
downright defeatism to depict a. Russian army or,navy officer 
as anything else but.a brutal and inhuman monster, hated to 
death by his inferiors..... solr 


casez A short time ago in: Berkiet was an 
American film which I don’t hesitate to: calb the worst of its 
class... The Man. who, Laughs. A.work,without;any. artistic 
ambition; appealing only. to the densest—-especially sadistic— 
emotions, In this; film is shown a, woman,in, her bath.and at 
the subsequent toilet as being. observed through the-key-hole 
by two,men. True, the naked body, is never shown. entirely, 
only various and sundry-appetizing bits.of it,’ some: directly, 
some|indirectly as silhouettes. or mirror-reflection. The 
tendency of'this scene which has nothing whatever to do with 
thé plot is plainly to give the audience-cheap erotic sensations 
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absolutely the same as in any, pornographic picture. And 
yet it seems that this scene passed censorship even in chaste 
U.S.A. from whence it comes—whereas many pictures: of 
“Ways.to Strength and Beauty’’ which certainly were not 
intended to stir sexual reaction and could hardly do so, had 


to be cut out because the beautiful athletic bodies were ‘‘stark 
naked.’’ How about the ‘‘danger problem’’ here? 


I trust I have made it clear that this ‘‘danger’’ business is 
shear bunk being just a thin disguise of something else, to 
which disguise cling’ many well intentioned persons who 
ought to know better. The tendency of censorship as shown 
above is simply to deny the existence of certain facts which 
are not in accordance with the code of life which censorship 
tries to uphold as the only existing one. In print, especially 
in scientific discussion they may be admitted, in the movies, 
which appeal to the emotional side of an indefinite number of 


people they are to be treated as if they didn’t exist. This.‘‘as — 


if’’ is the centre of the problem; the true meaning of censor- 
ship is nothing more or less than the maintaining of a fiction 
—the queer idea es feng 8 are not what sgt are as s long as 
you don’t. say so. 


the same way in the individual mind and plays a great part in 
early development. The child, as long as its personality is 
still weak and undeveloped, has not the weapons of experience 
and judgment to defend itself against untoward emotions 


and to solve the many and grave conflicts in its mind. In 


face of these indissoluble difficulties it. resorts to a more 
primitive. way of reaction; it. “represses’’ those facts,— 
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emotions, recollections, phantasies, whatever they are,which 
are contradictory to its newly acquired standard of petsonality, 
e.i. it tries to make out—and succeeds by and by—that these 
facts don’t exist—never existed. Of course every individual 
pays a high price for this falsification, becoming unable to 
face ceftain realities of life and to deal with them adequately. 
Censorship is only the socia¥ repetition of this individual 
process of regression, of the most primitive and infantile way 
reacting to a conflict. The child, as it grows up, learns to 
use better methods, to see Apap pe and: grapple with them 
‘successfully. 

How long hasa nation to resort to these infantile siietinithe 
are reasonable member of it ? 


“TWELVE RULES FOR THE 
AMATEUR 
How to. Make Money, Though ones. | 


-Circtimstances, (over which 1, ‘ty deat Hicks, hive” no 
control) prevent the’ Englishman from feeling often enough 
that he is abroad. But as this accounts for the fabulous 
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- popularity of Paris, and/as Paris is the place which Kas the 
reputation of using short films, it is as well that the earnest 
amateur should have a few rules or, if-yow like, recipes, 


since’ this is the one towm which, from. the fact of. 
existence he will find. 


_ 1s. Be: is, of course, though an amateur, not an artist, 
No. He is bon.ouvrier. All he wants is to do his job. Of , 


course, it is a new kind of job, and he is a new kind of 
workman, but still he’s no artist. 


2. Which being SO, the. question a. is the 
point. There are three kinds of films, being, shown in Paris 
this spring by the leading houses, and they are, American,, 
French and small, abstracts, esseis, symphonies, whatever, 
you like to call.them, It is important that you should realise 
that the Americaa films are not to be found.on the boulevards 
for the pleasure of tourists, but at the salles specialistes. 
Otherwise you will go quite wrong, and be not at all a bon 
ouvrier. On the boulevards you will find such things as 
La Rue Sans Joie and at the (vulgar, large but, what a relief, 
efficient) Paramount, Les Nouveaux Messieuts. “But the real 
triumphs of the modern cinema aré at the Ursulines 
Lonesome, the Vieux Colombier The Crowd, the Studio 28 
The Last Warning. It wil! not occur to you to make’ an 
‘American film, and you cannot afford to buy up the whole 
of the modern furnishing floor at the Printemps, so a French 
film is out: of question, Though. wonders can, am, told, be 
done with radiator paint and a few yards of American. cloth. 
Still, it is safer to concentrate on our eld friend, the abstract. 
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8. You travel, therefore, on the Métro with an Ica, if you 
can borrow one, with an Eyemo. This is essential. You 
travel with nothing else. Just acamera. Brain or wit would 
ruin it. Just an Ica, then nothing will interfere with the 
purity of your images, and that will be tres mecanique and 
at the same time very sympathetic towards the masses who 


will be prahomave: If possible they should be caught at 
dawn, 


4. Then you lie on your beneath the Biffel 
It is made of steel, and it is a steel age. You can also stand 
on your head, because panning is passé and if the film 
‘“breathes’’, so much the better, it will show how poor you 
are. You cavinit afford a real camera. You are just a bon 
ouvier, very poor and young. You have to be young to 
stand on your head. If you cannot afford the Eiffel Tower, 
Meccano can be used, but it is harder to lie under this. | 


od. The next thing is to stand. on a refuge. Take the 
traffic coming towards you. You may choose,a time, and the 
sun, may be out, just when there is a traffic block, but. never 
mind. Take the block. It will show you know Berlin. It 
will also give you an opportunity to go on your knees and 
get a shot of large and looming wheels, which, in turn will 
lead to a sub-title about the menace of machines, and. their 
jeu sans cesse. 


6. Next; you want water. It also has jew sans cesse, but 
how different a jeu. Where, after all; does the traffic lead 
us, and regard this water, how slow it is, yet how surely: it 
runs to sea. Yes, in a few years you will be able to quote 
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Swinburne, who was a poet, and you may even call your 
film Safe To Sea, which it won't be, but that would be a little 
too advanced as yet. 


7. From this you go to a ‘town makin Or sleeping. 
It can also refuse to wake and it may linger over going to 
bed. But show that you have seen Berlin. 


8. Remember that the day is over when you could collect 
a few glass fish, a pleated paper lampshade and an egg, and 
whirl them round. The Americans no ng use trick 
photography, and can’t to. And don’t 
know how to. 


9. The day for screaming faces 4 la Russe is also past. 
Rapcie and vacuity is to be aimed at.- It is also a little 
dangerous to take things from the Jeanne D’Arc angle, as 
Feyder did whenever a door: opened in Les Nouveaux 
Messieurs. It is still done, but things move quickly, _ you 
would be out of date when your film came on. 


10. Significant shape is also not what it was. You 
choose an inkpot not for its shape, nor the light effects, but 
because it is used. Therefore; it is as well if it is dirty, and 
better if it is chipped. You see, it is not significant shape, 
but fragments of life you want. That is why you must have 
free access to dustbins. Fragments of lives, expressing Life. 
Yes. You might put your camera in a window, and set it 
roing, but no one has done that yet. Or cover half the lens 
SO that Paris was seen as a blind beggar sees it. 


11. You can, on the other hand, still use ‘percussion 
instruments but. use them as. the beat. of the human heart, 
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all the best houses show hearts this season. Trap drums 
are a little démodé, but a gong is as good, and also is very 
human. A hooter is still permissible. 'Fhese and an easily 
comnginehnentied design of two left diagonal, one right diagonal 


are to be employed, and: the main theme smote still be the 
pointlessness of town ‘existence... 


12. Where you can fet yourself go is on the matter of 
tinting. If you took too much of one subject, because you 
happened to have it and were not sure what else you'd get, 
you can tint some of it magenta, and slip # in. Everyone 
will know what you mean. Also, this is a very smart 
blending of avant-garde and the avant-guerre, and that is 
much to be desired. You can even goas far as making your 


film, look as much like the pictures. of Cromer front in a 


railway carriage as possible... Indeed, if you are bon owvrier 
enough, just.as, cooks. use up scraps to evolve a delicious dish, 
you need use no film at all. , You can just use dupes, and bits 


of old ones, a little negative and cuttings from films of your 
friends. 


What you won ’t do if you are e keeping. your eye on the 
Paris market as it is at present, is tordare to make a film which 


is fantastic. Though your essai is not earnest at all, it must 


not be in the least witty. Everything must be flippant, and 
that debars experiment or fantasy. It is fantastic, but it 


isn’t experimental, to get up at uncomfortable hours in order 


to photograph, a.pillar box or the octroi at dawn, and it isn’t 
really witty. It is witty when Hans Richter has three people 


_ run round a lamppost in the middle of the screen and vanish, 


but that is done only once, and only by a Richter. 
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You are not that. You are young and poor. So, if you, 
follow these rules carefully, you are sure to have a film which. 
has every chance of betng shown, if little purpose in being 
made, Above all, don’t try any tricks, leave that to your 
outlook, and counteract that with, nostalgic subtitles... 

ROBERT HERRING. 


CINEMA 


Anthony Asquith has eerie | written upon cinema unity 
with estimable pertinence. He’ is especially interesting in 
his observations upon camera devices. He says :'“* Roughly: 
speaking, there seem to be three occasions where an unusual 
camera position 1S justified.’ First of all; where the point of 
_ view of one of the characters is represented. By imposing on 
the audience his physical point of view of the person, the 
director is putting it in'touch with his mental state as well. :.; 
Secondly, it would be legitimate to use an unusual angle to 
intensify a dramatic’ moment even if the! ‘shot’ represents, 
one’s ‘point of: view Lastly, the director 
legitimately choose an unusual camera position to, compose 
a‘'good' picture.” It is in reference to this last rule that, Mr.. 
Asquith states: the inclusive Jaw: ‘‘But. such. occasions, 
unwarranted apparently. by logic or drama,.are more difficult 
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to justify. A plea of aesthetic logic does not affect the 
resolutely common-sense’ critic of Cézanne’s precarious 


apples. And such “shots” are only right in a film the i 
texture of which is pictorial. . The'italics are 


This inclusiveness of viewpotnt qualifies not only the last 
of Mr. Asquith’s legitimate camera angles, but refers directly 
back to the first two as well. The entire film must be 
preconceived in anticipation of each detail! A curve or an 
angle, a close-up or face-out, must not be recognized as an 
isolated detail, but as an inevitable part of an inevitable 
pattern. The whole discipline the detail, the detail disciplines 
the whole. There is a more demanding logic than the logic 
of the psychology of a character at any moment/ot thé logic 
of the dramatic moment. There is the rythmic structure of 
the unit determining the moment., No such thing as a ‘‘shot’’ 
exists in the aesthetic sense of the cinema, whatever one may 
call the immediate taking of a scene.. Films are rythms that 
commence and proceed, in which—ideally—every moment, 
every point, refers back to all that has proceeded and forward 
to all that follows. |, A. stress,or|a deformation, an image or 
an absence of image, has validity only if it.is justified by the, 
pattern up to point, and if it leads again to the pattern from. 
that point. -In brief, one may not establish a camera angle 
unless the entire film contains the mind for that camera angle,. 
When Dupont’s Variety came to America, it hurtled,all the. 
Hollywood shopmen into angles. Critics like Gilbert Seldes 
greatly lamented the ignorant uses of ‘the camera-viewpoint, 
But the confusion was only another ‘instance: of the typical 
confusion of mankind, of whose’ foibles ‘Hollywood: is so 
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hilarious an epitome. | Yet from the point of view of| Mr. 
Asquith’s rules, many of those angles were justified.: Only, 
the. literal American film had no mentality for those non- 
literal angles, .and.the justifications of a moment’s 
pscychology,.drama and pictorial pattern could not surmount 
the terrific gainsaying of the integral film. | Recently, how- 
ever, there have appeared several instances of a more pertinent 
incorporation. of the angle in the American) film, always: in 
association with. another . and. inclusive treatment... In 
Clarence Brown’s Flesh and the Devil, the angle :is used in a 
decidedly. non-American structure of; setting) and lighting, 
the first American,instance, and only American. instance | 
know of, where the: environment envelops the characters: a 
pattern Swedish-German. The angles are mever.extreme 
and work into the patterned lines.as part of the pattern. They 
are not planned. in the method of, Variety, where they 
determine the pattern, and all else submits to. them. In 
Irving Cumming’s film, Dressed to Kill, the'angle iis of the 
short-range view; trifle under the characters, :in front: of 
them. It:suits,the entire muscular impact,of the film, which 
qualifies it as an American device, since the: American film 
is one. of muscular. impact. , The angle is justified always tess 


by, its. point of origin in the camera than by the ieee at the 
other, terminal. 


good, to, that Mr, sees that 


‘paramount, even though his own film, Underground, ts replete 
with momentary. reproaches not called-for by the totality-—in 
fact, Underground.is hardly-a film of a sustained unity. One 
director has always: been aware that his form, does, not admit 
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the, sophisticated ‘devices of the French avant-garde or 
German virtuosos. F.W. Murnau has declared verbally that 
his cinema, which is the film’s first realized form, is that of 
the reduced theme conveyed by simple movements. In The 
Last Laugh the character of the old doorkeeper and his fate 
determine: thé treatment of ‘the environment. He is the 
demanding vertex towards which everything converges, the 
other persons, the rains, the swinging’ doors. The Last 
Laugh is the earliest fulfilment of intensive unity in the first 
form of: the silent cinema: A more heroic extension of the 
same: treatment is one that believe will indicate the direction 
of two separate cinemas, silent.and sonorous. 1 refer to 
Dreyer’s Jeanne d’Arc.. It is so emphatic an instance of the 
complete ‘realization of the Germanic intensity (in the “‘gros 
pian’’),. reinforced by Russian uses of it, that many observers 
have failed to sée it as the first traditional statement iof cinema 
that has‘now been ‘so firmly established as to be a source for 
the future.» film is unity throughout (save 
possibly in the captions); the bold image’ has. been so 
completely realized as to ask for a which: 
further set it/in 


‘The law of unity, as I have it in my 
paragraph, clarifies the uses of the composite ‘devices: the 
sectioned screen, the surimpression or multiple exposure, the 
triptych, ‘etc. It is not enough ‘to use such devices for-effect, 
that is rather a smart intention than an aesthetic. one. The 
smatt intention of the double-exposure is apprehensible in 
Leéni’s The Last) Warning, where the narrative is preceded 
by’ a composition of *‘the lights of ‘Brdadway,’’ over which 
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the legs and the thighs of a chorus descend diagonally. In 
itself this stunt is not bad, because Leni is a clever if question- 
able artisan, but does not belong to this film. A mystery 
film demands’ that the focale or the mystery shall be the sole 
universe for that enterprise. A recognition of this concept 
made Epstein’s film of The Howse of Usher, despite the 
callow and’ fragmentary objections to ft, about the onty 
successful film of universe-torment. 


American movies, because they are built usually on 2 a 
single tine, do not allow of thie composite structure, where 
the composite image should ‘be intended as a gathering ‘of 
the séparate currents, ‘expressed by separate sequences, into 
a cumulative pictorial or visual-motor arrangement. For 
this is needed built compositely, and it is sucha ‘fifm 
which ultimately asks for Gance’s triptych and- Bakshy’s 
“*sereen-within-wscreen.”’ The ‘composite film waits to be 
fulfilled: Tt was first: hinted in the grand and grandiose 
pictures of ‘Griffith and Thonias’ Ince, It ' to be 
realized in Russia. 


~The reference to ie in a’Arc suggests 
the place’ of the’ setting in the environment, With this, my 
reference to The! Last Laugh and Flesh and the Devit indicate 
several telationships of setting to characters. These must 
be determined by the nature of the subject-matter'and the 
nature | of the treatment which the subject-matter thas 
determinéd. In Jeanne d’Arc the setting brings forward the 
characters, while afl the personalities and movements refer 
eonstantly'te’ the Maid. In The Last Lawgh the environment 
converfes’tipon' the man, who is determined by: the 
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environment. In, Flesh the Devil, the; environment 
envelops the persons. This latter natural.j immanence derives 
from the Swedish film. The. Germans .haye made use.of this 
enveloping environment in sombre and, misty photography : 

Joyless Street and The Tragedy of the Street. |, Inthe latter, 
the entire treatment, as well as narrative, is rather, the carbon 
copy of a formula lacking. ;the informing. principle or 


conception, than a complete,work of singular 
The effect is rancid. 


In, 1918, Mk. Victor Freeburg published on. “The 
Art. of. Photoplay Making,’’. In ithe classifies \the settings 
thus : .‘‘a. neutral. setting,; one. which .neither, hinders. nor 
helps the action ... ..informative,’’ where, the setting conveys 
‘‘some -element of .the story.,which: in any 
other. way.) -The setting may.,be sympathetic, or- harmonizing 
with the general mood..or. impression. of ,the action... The 
setting may be participating ; that is, it may enter integrally 
into,.the action .of And,,the «setting. may)-be 
formative; that is, it may achually exercise. some, power, in 
moulding the characters or play,’’ , Despite, a certain, school- 
master’s tone; this subdivision. is, of import,;, 1, think the 
error lies. in, the, inclusion. of the first, two. kinds, neutral and 
informative. There can not be. neutral setting... setting 
is not .a.part, of.a film, if it-does not, act,. it is, not, needed. 
one not conceive, of a film without a setting There have 
been instances of: scenes. without environments, where..the 
screen itself is the background... But this is not,neutrality, it 
emboldens the image. .I can give a; significant |example 
of this: in Secrets of a Soul,, when, Werner, Krauss,narrates 
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to the psychoanalyst his memory of the murder, the group 
of persons is recalled without the presence of place or objects. 
Freeburg’s informative. setting is in reality the extraneous 
decor. The other groupings have some general identity 
with my thrée instances, except that Freeburg is talking 


always about narration or exposition, whereas I am stressing 
always the unit-structure.. 


The Germans were the first. to attempt to Sesion the. decor 
according to general mood and tempo. Instances are: The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, Torgus, Raskolnikow. Despite the 
frequency of the failures of these attempts, due to heavy- 
handedness, palpable fantasy and over-concentration upon 
the decor, the principle these films articulated is a definite 
one and still waits to be fulfilled. Torgus, perhaps the most 
tedious’ and banal of these films, possesses two features of 
interest. Scrawls on ‘the successive sets are intended to 
impart’ to the entire film a uniformity of tones and textures. 
The’ scene-openitigs and closings or fade-outs are designed, 
timied ‘and alteriiated in the enclosing patterns (pod-shaped, 
elliptical, rectangular) moving toward or away from the 
center, Horizontal to horizontal or diagonally. In Germaine 
Dulae’s film of! domestic’ pathos, Mme. Beudet, strands of 
the ‘images—horizontal, vertical, diagonal—alternate with 
the full Screen in an easy, dovetailing flow, which justifies 
their use. | Contrast with this the multiple images, partial 
screen, tia in spotlight, silhouette—all strong effects in 
themselves—in Geza von Bolvary’s Clap-trap, The Captive 
of: Ling-Tchang to understand the principle of suitability 
which’ has;| in its execution, a thousand ramifications, all 
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summed up» im ‘the the: soruples « of 
intention. | “4 


The principle of unity elucidates the much-disputed matter 
of the caption. Eric Elliott i in ‘‘Anatomy of Motion Picture 
Art”’ advances the very interesting defense that the. caption 
is visual. But the fact that it is read makes it pre-eminently 
verbal. The objection to the caption is not an absolute one, 
an ideal oné. The Aristotelian law of unity was not the 
absolute that’ academicians would have us believe, but. a 
disciplinary ideal. D. W. Griffith reminds us that the first 
hims were captiontess, but that the title was. decided upon to 
save metrage, That, however, is a mercantile economy, not 
an aesthetic. Be sparing indeed, but not through makeshift, 
To afford visual caestras and optic rest, which Elliott sees.as 
purposes for the caption, there is a definite visual, non-verbal 
means hardly touched as yet, . the bare screen. itself, either 
black or, white, There is the still photograph, suggested by 
the ciné-portraits of Man Ray, the stills in the Camaille.of 
Fred Niblo, and the comic use of it im René.Clair’s, Twa 
Timid. Souls. . But the unit-sense and unit-form, . must 
determine what i is. to be the device used,, and whether captions 
are needed or not. . It will be found that most often better and 
more. suitable, meams are available, .Some films absolutely 
repudiate verbal legends. .M enilmontant. by Dmitri Kirsanoff 
is such a film, yet when, it was released for general, com- 
mercial exhibition, tithes with a moral intent were interpolated, 
reducing the film from: a_ simple, ‘sympathetic, . humana 
narration to an insolent, sentimental, ulterior. preachment. 
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A film like Germaine Dulac’s The Sea-Shell and the Clergy- 
man, the only visual-motor film of a mental obsession, not 
the narration of a ‘‘case’’ like Pabst’s Freudian film, would 
be killed by the insertion of captions, for there is no question 
of explaining the images, nor of referring them directly or 
precisely to the life of the obsessed minister. It does not 
concern ‘us whether the images are exact from a psychoanalytic 
point of view, they are justified by their aesthetic, cinematic 
structure. ‘The film does not ask for the oneéirocritic, but for 
the: cinécritic. Recently I saw a: film: of 20::years ago 
featuring’ Mistinguet. A foreword said that the captions 
were deleted because they did not seem necessary to the telling. 
Indeed they were not, but 20 years ago captions were included, 
and I, two decades later, can suspect’ where they: were 
inserted and what they said: I can suspect this because of 
my memory of the cinema—some ulterior intention was always 
thought necessary by the producers—and because the film 
contained an early and perpetuated contradiction of cinema 
unity : the realistic ina of ‘time 
| nih bibnol 


‘The most casual reference to the law of ‘cinema unity ‘will 
indicate the confusion in the present practices of the sonorous 
film. Is it not obvious, from this vantage-point, that the 
producer’ knows or Cares little about the categorical separate- 
of isilent and sonorous film, when. a,motion picture is 
made as: both? ‘The whole matter. of the creation of already 
created forms (novel and drama) into a cinema is a matter 


of schangingone unity into. another unity. From) this 


conversion of unities as a principle may be studied the 
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relative successes of the treatment of Zola in the films: Nana, 
by Jean Renoir, Thérése Raquin by Jacques Feyder, Money 
by Marcel l’Herbier, Fruttfulness by Baroncelli, Labor by 
Pouctal. By it we are immediately informed that, the 
enthusiasm for Brenon’s Sorrell and Son is. entirely 
sentimental. It distinguishes between the. verbal cinema. of 
a Lubitsch and the speculative cinema of an Epstein,, The 
entire matter of social and philosophic inference in the movie 
may be ultimately explained by a development in reasoning 
from the principle of unity... The inference. is determined 
entirely by the relationship of the parts within the unity and 
the constant reference of each part to that unity... Was that 
not present in the rigorous, unrelenting back and forth 
references in Jeanne d’Arc?. Was it not absent from Nana, 
where. Renoir accomplished an emphatic articulation of -a 
principle of acting in the masklike ratio between the major 
characters, but beyond that immediate. interplay ,was 


ineffectual ? Was it not also absent from Thérése Raquin, 


where Feyder concentrated on the characters within the-walls, 
giving us a splendid film of a domestic tragedy, but not one 
of universal reference? This demands a deduction: the 


emprise of a unity is determined by the particularization of 
atheme. 


By theme I mean the The 
of a theme is the immediate story of the motion picture. The 
theme of Vidor’s The Crowd was enormous: ineffectual man; 
doomed by prophecy, caught within the indifference or 
hostility of the mass. But the vast scope of suchia theme ts 


immediately reduced to a trite duplication of the irony-and- 
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pity, ‘human interest feuilleton. Not humari ‘experience, but 
human interest. Therefore the theme is not the determinant 
of the construction, but the particularization. Unlike Jeanne 
d’ Arc, the particularization is not up to the theme. It is the 
theme’ that would have justified the opening of the film with 
the colossal structures of New York (an introduction by now 
a banality). The particularization, in its' pinched meagreness, 
does not meet with environment, nor can Vidor, being a 
chronologist rather than a synthetist, make a constant of the 
relationship’ between the environment and the individual. 
All through The Crowd one feels the whipping of the 
particularization to rise to theme. Or is it that any, 
particularization, however mean and meagre, there is some 
trace of the theme, which man, looking for a generality, 
detects? If so, the director, King Vidor, is so much more 
incompetent for not having urged that trace of the theme to 
its fullness. This would have demanded the elimination of 
the ‘‘touches,’’ the purposeful pre-established irony (verbal 
mostly). In short, it. would have demanded the_ total 
elimination of the original scenarist, John V. A. Weaver. _. 


- When ‘the daughter is killed, the father signs to a newsbo}. 
not to cry his wares. The newsboy signs’ to’ go. to hell. 
That is realism. The father winds through the crowds trying 
to ‘stem them,’ that they might not’ disturb’ his dead‘ child. 
He wants all the world silent in‘grief’ ‘The crowd moves on 
oblivious of ‘him. That certainly is ‘symbolic.  But—a 
policeman ‘tells him to go back. The symbol’ is broken. 
Was his winding through the crowds real? ‘In the light of 
the’entire film, ‘we are to assume it was teal. itself it 
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was surely not real... At least its sense was. symbolic, Later 
in the film, there is.the expressionistic symbol of the numbers 
twisting, in. his head. These two details,: the symbolic 
counter-crowd walk and the numbers, suggest a level upon 
which Vidor might have attained to. the theme, had he been 
aware. , In this awareness is the secret to intelligence in. the 
fashioning of the, film. But the emprise of the. partioular 
unity of The Crowd did, not, permit of such nonliteral. 
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” Here is peers writing to me from: America to say. that 
he got a kick out of a “* talkie’. A friend, with whom this 
gentleman was, to have spent the evening, fell ili at;the last 
moment, and jas-he fatled to, persuade any other lady friend 
that, she, was, not a last-minute. substitute he drifted anto’ a 
theatre! which |was showing: the latest vehicle’’ his 
favourite, actress.. It appears that he’ was not’ really. very 
anxious to see this picture; first, because it had beem badly 
reviewed ; second, because it, was.a ‘‘ talkie ’’; and,as ‘the 
evening wore on telephone calls: and. entrances by noisy and 
wobbly stage doors,cast my correspondent into the depths of 
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despair. At this point he breaks off His Natrative and fires 
at me a string of questions of the! giess-what-could-have- 
happened category. The reader will be spared the suspense, 
my correspondent. declares ‘thatthe actress’ picked’ ‘up the 
receiver for the hundredth time and gave his number. Quite 
naturally he regards the ensuing love ‘dialogue to have had a 
special significance, and he seems to be very excited*about it, 
for he indulges in’several pages of rhetoric (“ What freak of 
chance had made the hit on or can I 
call it chance, 

So sot.e good can come et! the This 
not, however, compensate for the fact that Wardour’ Street 
now considers the '‘* talkie to be the only pod.” “Wardour 
Street regards the tatkie”’ as’ the ‘ideal and’ aim of the 
British: film, which has just caught up to what is known as 
the Hollywood-productionstandard mean Week-end 
Wives, the Elstree production: of Harty Lachman, ‘as 
beautifulty photographed, powhied ard set as the average 
Paramount picture, and as silly. The husband and wife who 
decide téchange partners. for a ‘week-end, aid 'both hit on 
the same seaside hotel, must have’ made many frietids among 
scenarists, poor devils 'who have'to earn their keep. Estelle 
Brody plays the principal part in Week-end Wives. The 
Brody ‘went all round the world in’ Mademoiselle From 
Armentieres;,and I hope she did not read ‘her reviews, some 
of which were even reproduced in the Sunday Express. 

“Oh yes,’” an English filny magnate said’ to me, Buess 
we've got the snap into our’ pictures 

As an.example of the “ snap the géntléman ‘mentioned 
Ideal’s Cine-Magazine) which he declared has a’ wonderful 
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way of brightening educational, interest, and vididaik shots. 


Ideal’s wonderful way is to couple tea-things with. teethings, 


growing pains (shot of a baby kicking lustily) with growing 
panes (quiet landscape of conservatories), wails of the same 
baby. cross-cut, with topical shots of Wales. To enliven 
matters captions announce :— 
Somewhere a Vice is Calling (shot of baby). 7 
End of a Perfect: Bay (shot of Welsh harbour). 
References are made to,‘‘, Noah’s Lark.’’, ‘* Gurgle, gargle, 
and giggle ’’, and when shots are thrown on the:screen’ of 
crates of tea ibeing, shipped they are announced as “ * the crate 
adventure ”’ | 
these, and many, more, in one was at 
first, afterwards Imade notes. I wish now that’ I had noticed 
who was the editor of this bright little effort; I think it was a 
certain Mr. John Buchanan, or possibly a certain Mr. Andrew 
Buchanan, do not often feel spiteful, but Iam pho to 
join any league that is formed against Mr. Buchanan. 
_ There were no laughs, and no protests ; strangely English 
audiences. need Noel Coward. before. they produce one 
boo... . [ remember noticing a little corner shop in a not too 
prepossessing neighbourhood of London; a florist’s shop 
with bold lettering over the one window; ‘* The sunshine 
brings flowers, and the flowers-bring sunshine.’ Admirable 
saying in itself, but the florist had placed three wreaths in 
the window; three large. wreaths, nothing else! » What an 
encouragement to the thousands of workets who passed the 
window, and how cheered they, would be for the day’s work! 
There is even a climax to the story, for the flowers were of 
wax! ... As an example of-what the British will endure 
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without a murmur it cannot be compared to the méeekness with 
my own, been fought with from 
representatives of British ‘‘ snap ”’; to the effect that it is 
better to be too facetious than to’ tose all ‘sense of humour. 
I have no brief for the’ pretentious’ film; saw in’ Berlin 
Martin Luther, the kind of film which ‘acqttires a reputation 
in England because no one has seen it. (Critics love to 
mention films which nobody else has seen, they afford such 
an accommodating criterion by which to judge; laziness 
which is harmful when these films are included in lists of 
productions which are supposed to justify the cinema's claim 
to be an art medium.) There,is; no “ snap” Martin 
Luther ; the story is told with flat lighting, in artificial back- 
ground, and Eugen Klopfer, who plays the title réle, shows 
in closé-up thé line between his forehead and his false 
tonsured ‘wig; there are shots of Luther flogging himself, 
and Tetzel selling indulgences to sinners. The big scene in 
thé picture comes’ when Luther, huddled with beggars, 
watches from the bottom’ of a flight of steps the pomp of a 
passing Pope; white surpliced acolytes, ‘monks with 
embroidered banners, deacons and sub-deacons swinging 
thuribles of incense, the Pope’s bodyguard with shining 
breastplate and armour, bishops with jewel-encrusted mitres, 
cardinals in rich fabrics—they file past the camera for about 
half a reel. Inevitably one receives the pantomime-forty- 
thieves impression, that they are walking round the back of 
the scene to résume ‘their’ dreary trudge. One shot of about 
four hundred feet! Oh! the dullness, and compare with the 
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simple. return. of the peasants in the country wagons. that 
conveys all,the atmosphere of a gaiety in. The Peasant Women 
of Riazanj. Naturally, a film that took itself so seriously 
aroused a sterm of controversy from people who take them- 
selves, seriously; Catholic’ bishops in Berlin expressed their 
expectation that no; Catholic would see the film... 

But why should one be this when one is spanking 


Oswent BLAKESTON. 


A PRIVATE SHOWING OF 


Some of. us had. seen 'N atur aad Liebe, both in the 
and English versions, others. had not... This. film, will be 
remembered as. the .one that. was. banned..under. the title 
Cosmos, a few. weeks ago in England, then released ina 
mutilated form. Finally it. was, decided (to end various 
discussions,).to see, if.we could a private at 
on. a home projector... 

We wrote.to the renters at Basel who aeied ‘we could: rent 
the. film, for,,one, showing with, closed,.doors the rate. of 
four, pounds, insurance, and freight also) to be. at; our, cost.. 
And herrtble penalties threatened. if we did not return, the film 
within twenty-four hours of its receipt... They. referred us at 
ina weeks time... 
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The insurance company then sent us a marvellous form 
which we were requested to fill. We were to state among 
other things, if we wished to insure the meat in the larder 
and. the cattle inthe fields. It was all stamped over with the 
words “* Private Film Showing ”’ and the policy was void jf. 
we did not ‘keep a pitcher of water and a blanket ‘beside the 
projector. I filled up the form and sent the sevén and six- 
pence demanded for insurance but just’ as the letter was 
posted the film’ arrived, five days beforé it was due. Problem 
one :—Ought one to wire the tnsurance company or risk that 
all was fot in order? We decided to risk it. 

Problem two :—The film when unpacked turned out to be 
in two thousand feet teels and we had only a Pathé projector. 
Considering that' it was rented by the amateur film society 
depattment, it seeméd inconsiderate even the professional 
projectors, Such as are used commonly in ‘smi win 
= take more than the thousand feet reels.- i 

Problem three :—Should we pay more money 
esl local cinema to run it through for us or should we cut the 
large rolis in the middle? We-dectded that to ask the focal 
cinema to run it through would be a’ breach of econtractt:and a 
denial of adventure. We cut 'the rolis in’ the ‘middle at 
convenient sub-titles, borrowed extra bobbins from the local 
photographer and hoped the lamp would not give out before 
the finish. We then collected all the cinema enthusiasts we 
knew and one child for the good of its education. | We also 
founda “blanket and: a water’ to 
instfuctions. 

had not myself seen film: ‘Tt me 
more convinced than ever that present censorship conditions 
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are, utterly. false... Anything . more.,,‘‘.moral’’, ..more 
documentary and more educational in the classic sense, could 
not be conceived,.. A great deal of the film was very beautiful, 
particularly the shots of fish, the whole of the beginning, and 
the lovely, studies of the great apes, the gorilla (possibly, my 
_ friend of the Berlin. Zoo),.the chimpanzees and orang outans. 
I liked also the shots of the snakes breaking out of their eggs 
and the deer in the forest. .. 

We.all agreed that the incident of cave. men fighting a 
tame, bear at the end,. yah absurd., 

The chief incident ‘‘ cut,’’ from the pan version appears 
to be a scene.of a large eh stalking another along the house 
tops. We are all accustomed to,this mood:among cats,,so jt 
seems. little strange that, it;should. be considered immoral. 
_.The. defect, of the. picture is that man’s origin is nowhere 
dealt with and that therefore the point of the picture.is 
omitted. There will be found, elsewhere. in _ this issue, 
mention of a film recently made in Russia, that shows the 
mechanism of normal.birth. . It-is. precisely this account that 
is missing from either the German or the English version. of 
Natur und, Liebe. 1. know it is:the unwritten rule. that, the 
difficulties of child-birth are never to be, mentioned before 
‘unmarried women because of, their possible effect. upon the 
birth-rate.. But is this any way to deal with the problem? 
If the money spent on) building one cruiser or, the 
training of one army division were to. be devoted to research 
into the problem,of painless.child-birth probably many, of 
the difficulties would be solved by this time. After all,.a 
soldier is not expected to go into action without knowing that 
a state of war exists and that possible enemies are in front of 
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him. And hiding the facts will never help towards a 
solution of the problem. 

Otherwise Cosmos is an excellent document and should be 
seen, particularly by children. It is a splendid film for school 
use. Our projector gave little trouble but the effect of the 
picture was somewhat blurred owing to the incandescent 
lamp which does not seem to give as satisfactory a result in 
projection as an arc. Nothing happily blew up. We returned 
the film the following morning. , 

The hire of Cosmos cost us four pounds, insurance seven 
and six, freight charges to and from Basel, about five shillings 
each way. So the entire costs came to just under five pounds. 
As we were only an audience of seven, this was rather 
expensive. But most film societies would consist of twenty 
people at least in which case it would have worked out at five 
shillings a head, or little more than a seat in the ordinary 
cinema. I. give the costs in full as they may interest film 
societies in England. It must of course be remembered that 
the fee for showing the film was probably rather high, on 
account of its still running in commercial cinemas are egal 
Switzerland, where it is very popular. 


W. Brywer. 
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Some day perhaps we shall be able to see a convincing 

film, of the French Revolution. A story about which, we 
shall feel we are being given an understanding of the causes 
and motives which led a whole people to such drastic 
measures to change its social structure and form of govern- 
ment. A screen conception of a titanic historical event 
during which we shall not have continually to say to our 
neighbour . . “Well. .itsonlyafilm”’. . 
It is impossible to believe that a whole. nation, whether 
a whole nation of war mongers, or revolutionaries, can or 
could—since cannibalism was discredited..as an. economic 
expedient—be roused to see virtue or satisfaction in blood- 
lust for its.owm sake. So when that long overdue film 
arrives we may be given an insight into the real political 
and moral aspirations of a nation of, for the greater part, | 
peasant peoples by no means traditionally warlike. We may 
be given to understand the nature of the tyrannies and 
repressions which led them to conclude that these aiiiis nil 
were attainable only at the price of blood. 

Then maybe we shall see the. battles fought, not in the 
drawing rooms of the aristocracy, but at the barricades. We 
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should, or at least we ought, see strategems and problemis of 
power related to and moulded by respective aspirations, 
argued in the committees of the belligerents and attempted 
with the people.. ‘dhis should weave the unity. In and 
about them like shuttles the individuals amd the crowds 
should move. Accepting this, . . rejecting that, ; . so will 
the twists and turns of events and: the changing ‘of power 
from hand to hand be understood as the groping: will of a 
populace. 


According to Bulwer Lytton, the pity of Rienzi—a 
seudlonicviaes leader of another day and generation— was that 
‘“‘Love was the Business of the Idle and the Idleness of the 
Busy’’. Credulity, therefore, staggers at the suggestion that 
four-hundred years later leaders could be so idle as to be 
primarily occupied with love. Or even that the idle moments 
of busy men could have such an all pervading influence as to 
become the prime motives in the serious business of making 
a revolution. It is impossible to be convinced by films such 
as those extant which show this tremendous. historical event 
as the outcome of petty sexual strife. 


We have had Orphans of the Storm, a Hollywood revolu- 
tion bubbling over with melodrama and sentiment. 
Scaramouche, opening with the promise of some historical 
perspective eagerly grasped at, was soon proving to the world 
--so far as it was proving anything at alli—that the French 
revolution was the great opportunity in history to show what 
fine love and devotion for the people some of the aristocracy 
couhd feel, ... how really bestial the peasant and the proletarian 
could: be. . . and what unparalleled opportunities: were 
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afforded for daring and romantic rescues of the virtuous, 
albeit discredited, daughters of the doomed aristocracy. 

More recently we have had a burlesque. I mean we must 
call The Triwmph of the Scarlet Pimpernel a burlesque. 
After all, Matheson Lang took such liberties with the 
revolution that no amount .of studio or poetic licence’ ’ can 
explain otherwise. And then the Robespiere of Nelson Keys 
I could never make up my mind whether Billy Merson’s 
pirate skipper of the Yaka-hoola Hickee-doola‘or George 
Robey, wouldn't have been funnier... So strange that ‘the 

‘‘icy calculating materialist’. Robespiere should in: 1028 
develop childish outbursts of petty rage. 

Of. course. we think it was intended to be a serious 
production, But we also know from his film One of the Best 
what a terrible handicap it is under which Mr. Hayes Hunter 
labours. When he strives and would be most serious, ill 
fate contrives to make him most crudely comic. 

Buchowetski’s Danton film, re-issued at the Avenue 


Pavilion in| December, 1928, is perhaps the least offending 


of this specie of film. . It is, ome may hazard, the single 
attempt to appreciate at all the cinematic possibilities: of that 
terrific event. But it is by no. means convincing as revolution, 
_ Here, we know, the revolution is only background: But 
as the revolution was so much ‘part: of the Danton that the 
world had heard about ‘and wanted to know more of, itis 
hard to understand why it’needs to| be so mis-handled to'make 
Danton interesting. Why are we not given Some hint at 
least of the political cleavages that divided the’ revolutionary 
leaders? Should we understand the ‘Danton more:or hate 
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! Pori, a new Ufa travelogue, made in East Africa. Above, the 
i farmer and his rifle carrier hurry away from the approaching fire. 
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From a new and very popular educational Queer Animal Friendships. 


Conchita Montenegro, discovered by Jacques de 

Baroncelli, in La Femme et le Pantin, after Pierre Louys. 

It is she alone who gives value to the film. Her 

quality which is both ardent and sensuous, has capti- 
vated everybody who has seen her. 
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| From Nuits de Princes, Marcel L’Herbier’s new film for Séquana- 
Films, starring Gina Manes (above) and Jaque Catelain. 
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Nuits de Princes. Above : Jaque Catelain as Vassia. 

Below : Marcel L’Herbier (with raised hand) direct- 

ing a “ travelling.’’ It is said that this film allows 

Marcel L’Herbier the fullest scope for his own ideas 
and methods. 
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From Uberfall (Accident), Erno Metzner’s remarkable fantasy, of 

which particulars were given last month. These photographs, 
‘? together with those on the opposite page, are all from the dream 
4 sequence. 


Photos : Hans Casparius 
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Uberfall. A beautiful flow of images without break or jerk, catching 
the essence of Freudian nightmare. We recommend this film 
unreservedly. 
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La Malemort de Canart (The Duck's Sad Death) a short film by 
S. Silka, which has been shown with great success at the Tribune 
Libre du Cinéma. It is founded on an old ballad. 
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the Robespiere less? Or should we see those sexual disputes, 
those all destroying female complications as, not the 


motivators of strife, but pieces used in the yenee of “cheat my 
enemy’? 


It is amazing to note too, how convention 
clings to even intelligent producers. The convention, for 
example, that the struggle for the Paris commune, the fight 
for bread’ consisted in dense throngs of ragged, unwashed - 
human derelicts, pouring, one-eyed and leering, through the 
Paris streets. As having nothing more constructive to do 
than surge from quarter to quarter, eyes staring wide, arms 
insanely waving, merely to be turned to fresh streets and 
boulevards new by anyone bold enough to mount a plinth 
and bid them so to maintain their revolutionary fire. 


And there is Jannings . . . that discoverer of cinematic 
restraint . . . a brusque but delightfully human Danton at 
moments, but at others throwing extravagant, incongruous 
melodramatic gestures. It is an interesting example of the 
Jannings not yet convinced that, in cinema, gesture is no less 
dramatic because it is natural. hts 

But Werner Krauss, here, is already mature. Which 
reminds me . . . why is it that Jannings has always come 
first?, Thanks to the Avenue Pavilion we have been able 
to see again Jannings and Krauss several times opposite each. 
other in the pre-Vaudeville days. Always, while Jannings 
is still overacting, Krauss is mature. It’s strange how unfair 
we have been to Krauss. 

‘When this French revolution film does come we shall no 
doubt be amazed at the weaknesses of mighty men. We 
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shall be incredible almost of the stupidity of their blunders. 
But our feelings will be positive. 

With power in their hands, we shall not expect to see 

revolutionaries offering kindliness and soft treatment to their 
erstwhile oppressors, but equally we shall expect to be 
preserved from petty shin kicking and the infantile sadisms 
so beloved of the conventions. 
_Thougi: the crowds may not be managed for cinematic 
purposes better than Buchowetski has managed his, we are 
entitled to the expectation that their movements will have 
coherence and meaning. That they will be convincing in the 
counterpoint they give to the objectives of the leaders. 

After all, is it asking too much. . . is it beyond the scope 
of cinema to weave a visual pattern from the loom of Carlyle’s 
classic? To see out of “‘Hunger and nakedness, and night- 
mare oppression lying heavy on twenty-five million hearts’’ 
...spring. . .‘‘An Insurrectionary France. . . . .., made 
up of forces manifold, heterogeneous, compatible and 
incompatible . . . split into Parties; each of which seeking 
to make itself good’’ giving rise to ‘‘contradiction and 
exasperation’’ where “‘Parties on Parties find that they cannot 
work together, cannot exist together’? If it is not asking 
too much it is for some intelligent producer with an historical 
slant, to realise that a worth while film of the French revolution 
has yet to be made. 


_ Editor’s. Note-—Two further examples shown abroad, 
Revolution Marriage, a German film, and Madame Recamier, 
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a French one, would be covered equally by the criticisms 
made above. Whereas Recamier is merely silly, Revolution 
Marriage has elements of reason. It is Reign-of-Terror-ish, 
but it does abstain from hiccoughing mobs in hula-hula wigs 
and bonnets phrygiens. As usual, the Revolution is a sort 
of carnival organised by an enterprising Lido hotel manager 
for young lady tourists, with a gondola for two as the sly 
ulterior aim. The fact, however, that the. director, Carl 
Sandberg, showed that even a revolutionary sometimes 
combs his air and walks upright, is sufficiently u uncommon 
to be distinguished. It happens, not unexpectédly, that a 
recent Russian film, mentioned among those at the 
disposition of British Instructional, named The New 
Babylon, seems to have filled the gap. It was directed by 
Trauberg and Konsintzoff, and has been hailed as a valuable 
document both historically and artistically. There are stills 
in This issue, and a note in Comment and Review. 


SIGNS THE TIMES 


‘‘The public hasn’t seen yet.’’ 

In this terse bit of hyberbole, Jesse Lasky sums up the 
result of the first year of talking pictures, and at the same time 
gives expression to Hollywood’s now assured faith in the 
vocal cinema. 


CLOSE UP 


Only a few months ago, despite a brave whistling, 
Hollywood was not by anv means confident. The situation 
not only looked dark, but actually was dark. The only 
genuine smiles were those that beamed from the countenances 
of the Warner brothers. Their Jazz Singer, in the parlance 
of the street, was “‘cleaning up.’’ Whether this as a freak 
novelty was to prove a mere nine days wonder or was to 
inaugurate a new era in cinema history, was beyond knowing. 
It was anybody’s guess. To the Messrs. Warner, riding atop 
a wave of financial salvation, it was a matter of blithe indiffer- 
ence. Aprés nous le déluge. 


Those who at the time ventured to guess that the talkies 
would become established and mark a momentous develop- 
ment, did so at the risk of their reputation. Now, however, 
events have justified them and sustained their belief. Harken 
further to what Mr. Lasky has to say—and as head of one of 
the largest, oldest and most conservative producing organ- 
izations he reflects the opinion and the attitude of the entire 
industry : | 

‘‘Talking pictures are even bigger than we thought at first. 
They are as certain to stay as the legitimate theatre. Moreover, 
the early productions are as nothing in comparison with what 
we shall see in the future. . The perfecting of mechanical 
devices has opened up a rich mother lode of screen entertain- 
ment which has never before been tapped. 

“This can be proved in the cases of Maurice Chevalier, 
Moran and Mack (the Negro impersonators), and a new 
picture, Close Harmony. Chevalier would have been a 
success in silent pictures, but in the talking pictures he has a 
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medium through which I predict he will be an outstanding 
screen personality in six months. Moran and Mack are funny 
for their dialogue, which could never adequately have been 
presented on the screen by mere printed titles. Now the full 
value of their comedy entertainment can be recorded and 
enjoyed the world over. Close Harmony is an example of 
the type of story which would have been crippled as a silent 
picture, if indeed it would ever have been chosen for the 
screen, since its plot. is motivated largely by. music and 
dialogue. 

‘‘The public now knows that sound can be eal 
with pictures and that it offers a new form of entertainment. 
The public ‘‘shops’ for entertainment just as it does for con- 
crete commodities. In past months it has been ‘buying’ the 
hovelty of talking pictures, regardless of merit. Already 
there are indications of a reaction to this. From. now on 
they will shop more carefully, for the novelty is wearing off, 
Those who voice a prejudice against talking pictures 
are misstating their case. When they say ‘We don’t like 
talking pictures,’ they really mean ‘We don’t like the 
particular talking pictures we have seen.’ 

‘That talking pictures have been successful is proved, by 
the fact. that now, less than a year since commercially 
successful films of this kind were first shown to the public, 
we are producing them on a scale undreamed of when the 


first sound-stage microphone made appearance in the. 
studios. 


‘Talking, singing, musical which bring the 
talent and melodies of Broadway to theatres in every little 
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hamlet throughout the country; the personalities of popular 
film stars brought out to an even more appealing degree 
through the sotind of their voices; pictures synchronized 
with theme music played by the world’s leading symphony 
orchestras—all of these things have been accomplished in 
the short space of a few months. | | 
~ “And no one can foresee the accomplishments yet to come. 
Science moves’ forward nowadays with breath-taking speed ; 
the novelty of to-day is a luxury and then a necessity 
to-morrow.”’ 
Interesting and’ important as these commentaries are, 
coming as they do from a recognized spokesman of the 
picture industry, their most ‘striking significance lies in the 
fact that the talking picture, within a year of its birth, has so 
rapidly developed as already to have sufficient background 
and history to permit of any serious commentary: upon it at 


More guesses concerning it, as well as mere bias dictated 
by nothing more substantial than a temperamental attitude 
toward change or novelty, are fast giving way to the verities 
of experience and accomplishment. Predictions as to its 
destiny may now be made from the vantage points of solid 
facts. Relatively brief as is the history of the phonofilm it 
already has perspective. As much by way of development 
has been crowded into the first twelve months of its existence 
as marked the slow, uncertain progress of the cinema itself 
in its first twelve years. 


Whatever may be the existing attitude tonmned the talkiny 
picture in other parts of the world, certain it is that Hollywood 
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has settled down to a mater-of-fact acceptance of it. All 
discussion of the photodrama to-day is in terms of audibility. 
Silent films, to be sure, are still being produced, and every 
vocal drama is translated into a mute version. But this is 
not because of any further uncertainty as to the status of the 
phonofilm, but simply because not all of the twenty thousand 
picture theatres of the country have yet been equipped for 
the showing of talking pictures, and because the polyglot 
foreign problems has not yet been solved. 

Even Hollywood’s first cautious attitude, that the talking 
picture would prove but a side issue, an occasional specialty, 
and offered no threat to the silent film nor the stage, is 
giving way to an assurance that it is destined to replace all 
other forms of dramatic presentation, or at least usurp their 
traditional position. On this score no less a representative 
of Hollywood than Douglas Fairbanks. recently declared, 
“T agree with a certain well known man who believes that 
the stage is waning and that within the next few years sound 
pictures will be the king of the entertainment world.’’ | 


Nor is this the attitude alone of the movie producers. Stage- 
folks themselves, alive to the signs of the times,. are likewise 
foreseeing the eventuality to which Fairbanks alludes. At 
the present: moment New York dramatic. producers, find 
themselves confronted with the serious predicament resulting 
from the wholesale exodus of actors to Hollywood: | Many 
plays scheduled for production are being held up because 
of this unpredented and significant situation. The stage ts 
being transferred to the screen. Broadway is moving, to 
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That this is not necessarily a cause for uneasiness or regret 
is exemplified in the outlook entertained by one of the leaders 
of the operatic stage, Mary Garden. ‘‘In a few years,’’ she 
says, ‘‘grand.opera will cast off the shackles of tradition and 
become grand opera on the singing screen. Seriously, I 
expect to see the talking screen—the singing screen— 


do to grand opera what the radio has done to concerts. 


Think of the joy of singing a wonderful réle and 
knowing that hundreds of thousands, millions, of people will 
‘be able to hear you; people in far-off little towns, where 
grand opera as it is now never comes,”’ 

And Miss Garden goes even farther. She sees in the 
screen a certain magic, a power of exaltation, a means of 


enhancing effects and personality unattainable by the stage. 
**There is a certain singer—a famous tenor—who bores me 


terribly when I hear him on the stage. He has a beautiful 
voice, but he leaves me cold. The other day, however, I 
heard him on the screen. Marvelous! There was something 
there, in his personality, in his voice, I had never caught 


-before—something that swept away all barriers. I was up 


on my feet with the rest of the audience, applauding and 
cheering, too,’’ | 


“Only the born skeptic’ continues to be guided in his talking- 


picture: outlook by the first vitaphone productions, or even 
some of the more improved present-day audible films. That 
they lack much of finish and artistry, as well as mechanical 
perfection, goes without saying. It is not these productions 


themselves, but the promise.contained in them, that signifies. 
And it is this that inspires Hollywood’s encouragement and 
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vision and animates its determination to devote itself hence- 
forth wholeheartedly and unreservedly to the development of 
this latest form of dramatic expression. 


The very fact that there is still so much to be done, is 
itself a call to energy and ambition and the exercise of the 
highest skill and talent and inventive genius. And when a 
picture like In Old Arizona or Hearts in Dixie or The 
Doctor’s Secret comes to the screen, faith is strengthened 
and refreshed, and doubts and perplexities are reduced to 
a paler hue. | 


It is only natural that the pioneer pictures in this new 
field should emphasize the novelty of sound, with the result 
that the story and the acting often fall far below the already 
established standards of cinema production. ‘The rectifying 
of this fault is only a matter of time. The first movies fell 
into a like trap. The novelty of motion took precedence 
over every other element of the picture. No film was 
considered ‘worth while unless it abounded in scenes of 
galloping horses, of rushing locomotives, of automobiles 
racing to beat arailroad train, of crowds chasing madly 
after a dog or an escaped convict. Restraint and naturalness 
and dramatic niceties came only as.a later development. It 
required, indeed, several years for many of the early-trained 
movie actors ,to overcome their habits of jerky, marionette 
motions, which were originally considered essential to 
effective movie acting. 


-.And so, too, the blatant, brass-band musical accompani- 
ments of the present sound pictures, the close-up shrieks of 
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women, the overabundance of cabaret, dance-hall, theatre- 
revue, and jazz-orchestra scenes, and the unnecessarily loud 
tones of the actors will in time be eliminated or temperéd. 
And so, also, will the present technical imperfections. 

- It behoves us, therefore, as Mr. Lasky suggests, not to 
be too hasty in our judgment of to-day’s talking pictures. 
If we do not like them, let us at any rate first make sure that 
our dislike is inspired by something more substantial than 
the mere exuberance and crudity resulting from a desire to 
over-emphasize an element of mechanical novelty. There is 
in itself nothing novel in the human voice nor in music nor 
in the sounds of nature and every-day life. And when these 
shall be presented naturally and fittingly on the screen, as 
undoubtedly they soon will be, only the most dyspeptic 
grouch can legitimately runes about it. 

CLIFFORD Howarpb. 


BED AND SOFA AT THE FILM 


SOCIETY 


She: ‘* Whata picture !”’ 
He: ‘ Yes, darling. If I had known it would be like 
this I would not have brought you here.”’ 
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‘The above fragment of conversation was overheard at the 
London Film Society on April 7th, when Bed and Sofa was 
screened. 


What can you do with people like that? They live:$ in a 
world that is not of this world; they move about with their 
eyes shut, refusing to see, or if they do see they refuse to 
understand. Certain things are not ‘“‘nice’’. Therefore, 
although they happen and will continue to happen until the 
cause is removed, we will either ignore them, or if they are 
thrust upon us, we will say ‘“‘how. nasty’’, and ‘Show 
disgusting’’, and then thank God that we are not like that. 
so let’s go and see Clara Bow and Alice White. 


And yet Bed and sofa is a great human document with more 
truth in it than any dozen of the sex-drenched, sex-debauched 
films which constitute the great bulk of movie entertainment 
in Britain to-day. Nicolai the husband, Luidmila the wife, 
and Vladimir the friend are perfectly natural, normal 
people, wrestling with perfectly natural, normal problems. 


Moscow has a housing shortage. So has London, Berlin 
and Paris, and every other town and city, large and small. 
In Moscow overcrowding breeds certain social evils; the same 
social evils breed in London, Berlin and Paris. 

Overcrowding cramps the human being in his struggle for 
independence, freedom and health. Alexander Room, who 
is a psychologist realises the problem and sets to work to 
expose it and tackle it. He knows that in doing so he has 
the support of the Soviet Government. In England, where 
there is a shortage of nearly a million houses, him directors 
do not do things like that. .... 
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Bed and Sofa shews us what happens when two people-are 
herded together in one room, and then it shows us what 
happens when two is increased to three. Room presents his 
case; we know what is going to happen, and we expect it to 
-happen, but we are vitally interested in the manner in which 
the director portrays pictorially the mental state and the 
psychological reactions of these three. 

_Everything is heading for a crisis, a break-down, but 
Luidmila takes a decision, the only decision possible, and 
leaves it all, sets out to start a new life. 

Woman is the equal of man, says Room. Woman must 
be free, independent; the old moral traditions of masculine 
superiority are wrong. Overcrowding must be abolished, 
says Room. A new life, a free life, based on complete social 


equality. 
How nasty! How disgusting ! 


* * * 


The Film Society copy was cut, of course, but it was a 
notable event. One day it will be shown all over England, 
but in the meantime how Russia and Germany must laugh. at 
this country of ours which shudders at Bed and Sofa, and goes 
wild over The Red Dancer of Moscow and Sailors Den’t 
| fare and Noah’s Ark! 


A.W. 
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_ NOTE ON BED AND SOFA 


_ Bed and Sofa, the star event of the Film Society afternoon 
of April 8th, was somewhat of a disappointment. Before- 
hand, one knew better than to expect a repetition of Mother 
or End of St. Petersburg, but it was a poor print to begin 
with. Next, the society’s officers had been practicing for 
distinction and honours (sic) in censoring. The main import 
of the theme (the sole reason for the film being made at all) 
had been excised entirely. Their reasons? One cannot do 
better than quote their program. ‘‘ The present film in its 
implicit significance is associated . .. . with a matter that 
has been the motive of many Russian films, the discourage- 
ment of abortion. The particular motive is one to which 
English convention forbids public reference and it was 
accordingly removed before submission to the Board. The 
story by means of which the general motive is expressed was, 
however, itself entirely disapproved! Please note .... 
discouragement of abortion . . and that it comes from Russia 

-, . and yet it was removed before submission to the Board, 
By whom? But no matter. .Of greater importance is that 
one can adversely criticise the film itself if necessary, even if 
it is a Russian film. ‘Room may disapprove of abortion and 
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be encouraged to use film stock to express his disapproval 
whether or not the circumstances make abortion necessary or 
even the lesser of two evils, but the method of achieving his 
object is, for psychological reasons, to be deprecated. The 
wife of the story is scared away from the abortion clinic and 
her resolve by screams from the operating theatre. In 
making an appeal to the impulse of fear, Room not only 
descended to the propaganda level of The Dangers of 


Ignorance but to slyness and deception too. 


SITUATION CINEMA 
FRANCAIS 


On me condamnera peut-étre 4 la lecture des lignes 
ci-aprés, on trouvera probablement impertinent qu’un étranger 
comme moi se permette de juger le cinéma francais avec si 
peu d’indulgence, mais je ne veux pas continuer a le taire: 
L’art muet se meurt en France, et, a2 mon avis, il ne 
ressuscitera jamais. 

Le cinéma francais souffre. d’abord d’une incompétence 
totale de la part de ses dirigeants, et tous les contingentements 
du monde n’y changeront rien. Savez-vous comment on fait 
un film, ici? Supposons qu’on ait trouvé un livre, une piéce 
de théatre, ou méme un scénario, qu’on ait choisi un metteur 
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en scene. Pensez-vous que l’on puisse commencer dés lors 4 
travailler? Pas du tout. Le film doit étre vendu d’abord, 
avant méme qu’un tour de manivelle soit donné. Intéressant, 
n’est-ce pas! Et parce qu’un particulier qui, il y a trois ans, 
vendait encore des autos, a maintenant |’idée de se faire 
distributeur de films en Europe centrale, le scénario doit lui 
étre soumis, doit étre modifié selon ses vues, qui, évidemment | 
n’ont rien de cinégraphique. Le scénario sera métamorphosé 
a tel point que son auteur ne le reconnaitra plus, et, ce qui 
est pire, il n’y restera plus aucune possibilité d’expression 
propre a l’art muet. Mais il y aura, par contre, une grande 
mise en scéne, des boites de nuit, etc, etc. Je n’exagére en 
rien, croyez-le, et pourrais vous citer le cas d’un metteur en 
scéne francais trés connu a qui cela est arrivé récemment, et 
qui,, sous d’autres conditions de travail pourrait réaliser 
certainement de belles choses. 

Le matériel technique des studios francais est, en dépit de 
tous les communiqués, inférieur a4 celui des studios américains, 
russes, allemands, et méme, je le crois, anglais. La foi ne 
saurait suffire a tout, et l’on ne fera jamais un trés bon film 
avec des moyens techniques insuffisants. Et puis, l’esprit 
francais essentiellement hostile & tout travail collectif, se 
confine dans de petites recherches qui sont intéressantes, je Je 
veux bien, mais qui ne constituent pas un aboutissement 
important. Seul le travail collectif peut créer dans le cinéma 
des oeuvres grandes et fortes, car on ne connait guére, a ce 
jour, de personnalités assez puissantes et suffisamment douées 
qui soient capables d’inventer un scénario valable, de le 
découper d’une maniére intelligente, de faire vivre les acteurs 
d’une facon humaine, de composer le film, d’y créer 
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l’atmosphére par une maitrise technique personnelle; et de 
monter ce film d’aprés un rythme justifié. Et pourtant tout ce 
travail est effectué presque toujours par une seule personne, 
en France. Aucun metteur en scéne nh’accepterait la 
collaboration de l’un de ses collégues susceptible, pourtant, 
de lui rendre des services fort utiles. | Ces Messieurs sont 
bien trop stirs d’eux-mémes. 

Je ne m’étendrais pas sur le chapitre des acteurs, car, s’il est 
exact que la plupart des interprétes francais sont détestables, 
il me semble pourtant que c’est 1a aussi affaire de direction. 
Avec des metteurs en scéne capables, les acteurs s’améliore- 
raient certainement, mais encore faut-il découvrir les metteurs 
en scéne en question. 

On I’a dit maintes fois déja, mais on ne le répétera jamais as- 
sez: Le cinéma appartient aux jeunes, il est fait pour les 
jeunes. Regardez donc la plupart des metteurs en scéne 
francais. Il en est trés peu qui soient nés avec le cinéma et 
pour lesquels |’art muet est la seule expression artistique dont 
ils seraient capables. Peintres, anciens écrivains, oui . . 
mais pourquoi ne sont-ils pas restés a leur pinceau, a leur 
plume, nous en patirions moins, pourquoi veulent-ils a tout 
prix faire du cinéma? II n’est nullement nécessaire que tout 
le monde fasse du cinéma. 

Cette comédie durerait indéfiniment si l’on ne commengait 
a s’apercevoir, dans le public, que tout ne marche pas sur 
des roulettes dans le cinéma francais. Personne, cependant, 
ne veut en tirer les conclusions utiles. On a cru que le mal 
provenait d’une pénurie de scénarios. Mais essayez donc, 
naif cinéphile, d’en construire un, simple, é€mouvant, humain. 
Mettez-le entre les mains d’un directeur de production, il 
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vous dira: ‘‘ Qui, c’est trés bien, mais, vous savez, cela ne 
fera qu’un film a 800,000 francs et nous avons besoin d’un 
film qui cofitéra 2 millions ’’. Charmant! Ona besoin d’un 
film qui cofiterait 2 millions. C’est ca, le cinéma?! 


Ou encore, on a remarqué que les jeunes seraient utiles au 
cinéma. ‘Tentez donc d’y pénétrer, par exemple. Oui, la 
porte s’ouvrira tout grande si vous avez quelqu’un derriére 
vous qui achéte le film pour |’ Allemagne, par exemple. Mais 
vous avez du talent, supposons, vous aimez le cinéma, vous 


voulez faire des choses propres. Laissez-moi rire! Pourquoi 


donc des choses propres? Nous ne voulons pas de cela! 
Nous voulons gagner de l’argent. Un marchand de 
conserves est certes plus honnéte que ces marchands du film. 


Il y a pire encore. Supposons méme qu’un jour les 
dirigeants aient compris tout cela, qu’ils laissent vraiment 
travailler les jeunes enthousiastes. Je ne crois pas que le 
cinéma francais en sera sauvé pour autant, car le malentendu 
est plus grave. Les Francais, comme d’ailleurs tous les 
Latins, me semblent ittcapables de faire du cinéma. IIs sont 
trop attachés au mot, a la valeur de la parole, pour pouvoir 
saisir complétement la force des images. Je pense qu’il est 
nécessaire d’appartenir a une race peu loquace (et le film 
parlant ne changera rien a mes idées sur cet objet) pour créer 
cinématographiquement. C’est a dire que les images doivent 
étre le seul moyen du metteur en scéne. Mais le Francais 
s’exprime beaucoup trop bien verbalement. N’a-t-on jamais 
pensé que, peut-étre, il est certains peuples qui ne sont pas 
aptes A s’exprimer cinégraphiquement? J’ai la ferme 
conviction que les Francais sont de ceux-la. | 
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Une littérature aussi ancienne et abondante que celle de la 
France empéchera a tout jamais cette nation d’en perdre les 
notions. La France, et cela va étre son réle dans le domaine 
cinégraphique, peut trés bien servir de laboratoire... L’abon- 
dance des petits films, des films d’avant-garde, et des salles 
spécialisées (il y en a actuellement sept 4 Paris) le prouve. 
Mais qu’on se rende compte enfin qu’il n’y a pas de raisons 
de continuer ce jeu inutile qu’est la production de grands 
films puisque, décidément, il n’y a rien a faire dans ce 


_ genre-la. 


Il y a encore une chose. Les Francais se gaussent de la 
psychanalyse. C’est leur droit. Mais n’a-t-on pas encore 
compris la portée immense de la psychanalyse dans le cinéma? 
N’a-t-on pas encore apercu que certaines gestes, certaines 
interprétations qui nous émeuvent, relévent nettement de la 
psychanalyse? Ce n’est d’ailleurs nullement étonnant. Je 
me souviens avoir entendu jadis a une conférence sur la 
psychanalyse, un médecin francais conclure en ces termes : 
Les refoulements . . . peut-étre que cela existe a l’étranger, 
nous.autres, en France, ne refoulons pas’’. Si ridicule que 
cette affirmation puisse paraitre, il faut quand méme reconnai- 
tre que ce brave homme n’avait pas complétement tort: La 
sexualité francais se manifeste sous d’autres formes que celle 
des pays qui ont montré une large compréhension pour la 
psychanalyse. Il y a un peu de vérité dans cette assertion : 
Nous ne refoulons pas, en France ’’ Oui. Caron n’attend 
pas assez longtemps pour avoir des raisons de refouler. 

D’ailleurs, sur un autre point des questions sexuelles: on 
a découvert le ‘‘ sex-appeal’’, lancé en. Amérique avec la 
publicité habituelle. Et on 1’a interprété ici a tort et a travers. 
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Compréhensible, certes, dans un pays qui n’a pas cette 
conception de liberté presque totale pour la solution des 
problémes sexuels: On a présenté derniérement ‘‘ OUR 
DANCING DAUGHTERS ”’ et l’on pouvait lire dans la 
presse: . . . cette étude de moeurs de la jeunesse américaine 
n’est pas flatteuse pour elle et nous pouvons nous étonner 
d’une confession publique dont les auteurs ne devaient point 
ignorer la diffusion universelle’’. Un autre journal 
imprimait ‘* Cest une publicité, pour le moins singuliére, 
qu’on fait aux moins de trente ans, en Amérique ’’. Et les 
explosions de gaité a la présentation de TROIS DANS UN 
SOUS-SOL, d’Alexandre Room! MII faut le dire tout 
criment, en France, les problémes sexuels ne sont admis que 
sous la forme de vaudevilles, de piéces pour théatres de 
boulevards. On rigole, c’est l’essentiel. Mais il y a des 
jeunes, peut-étre, Messieurs, qui sont profondément touchés 
et trés intéressés par ces questions. 

Le public francais n’aime pas le cinéma. Des statistiques. 
nous apprennent que le 7 pour cent seulement de la population 
francaise se rend dans les salles obscures. Alors pourquoi ne 
pas en tirer les conséquences nécessaires ? Pourquoi continuer 
a faire des films? Comprendra-t-on enfin qu’un film doit 
étre une profession de foi, qu’il faut avoir quelque chose a 
exprimer pour justifier la confection d’une bande ciné- 
graphique, et surtout qu’il faut que le cinéma soit le seul 
moyen d’expression dont l’auteur sache se servir, qu’il soit 
méme incapable de rendre les mémes pensées en littérature, 
peinture, musique, etc. 

Le cinéma ne peut pas se limiter a étre uniquement une 
satisfaction d’amour-propre national. Abandonnez les grands 
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films qui ne réussissent jamais, qui laissent: indifférent le 
public, et tournez ces petits films d’avant-garde qui apportent 
des éléments utiles au cinéma, et qui dénotent certainement 
de grandes capacités expérimentales. Les jeunes eux-mémes 
ne pourront pas faire les oeuvres qu’on attend d’eux, car ils 
sont déja pourris dans cette atmosphére néfaste. Les 
quelques essais qui ont été faits dans cette direction sont 
assez décevants pour qu’on ne poursuive pas éternellement 
les mémes erreurs. Les spectacles d’avant-garde de ces 
derniéres semaines confirment encore une fois ce que je viens 
de dire. Aux URSULINES, un film de René Guy-Grand : 
CONTRASTES. Techniquement assez propre, ce film 
péche encore par une forme littéraire insupportable. L’auteur 
veut nous montrer la folie du rythme actuel, mais il juge 
nécessaire de mettre des sous-titres poétiques. II fait jouer 
un acteur d’une maniére symbolique et se plait d’autre part, 
4 introduire un texte littéraire fort inutile. Regrettable, en 
vérité, car ici et la cette bande comporte certains passages 
révélant un montage assez bien compris. 

Une nouvelle salle: PT OEIL DE PARIS nous a montré le 
dernier film de Jean Epstein: FINIS TERRAE. C’est ce 
qu’on appelle de nos jours un documentaire romancé. 
Probablement le meilleur film de Jean Epstein, qui malgré 
de grandes qualités, n’aura pas grand succés. (Ceci n’est 
d’ailleurs pas une critique absolue). C’est la relation 
cinématographique d’un accident authentique que les pécheurs 
de goemon ont raconté a l’auteur et qu’ils ont interprété 
eux-mémes. Aux confins de la Bretagne, sur une petite ile, 
quatre hommes. _-L’un d’eux s’est blessé au doigt, ce qui 
détermine un empoisonnement de sang. Nous voyons le 
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courageux sauvetage effectué par les camarades du malade et 
par un vieux médecin. La vie simple et fruste de ces pécheurs, 
les habitudes de la population dans ce coin perdu, constituent 
le theme réellement intéressant du film, qui se classe au 
nombre des meilleurs documentaires. La photographie est 
trés belle, bien que j’eusse préféré qu’on ne teintat pas certains 
passages en vert pour obtenir des effets de nuit car je crois 
savoir qu’il existe d’autres procédés photographiques pour 
atteindre au méme but, et de méme que |’on ne s’apercoive 
pas si nettement que la brume est truquée, car le soleil y 
brille trop par instants. 


Un montage volontairement lent sera probablement |’écueil ° 


de cette bande. Le public sera vite fatigué, malgre le travail 
intelligent du metteur en scene. Les acteurs non-profession- 
nels ont été dirigés avec beaucoup d‘adresse. Ces visages 
rudes de Bretons nous reposent agréablement de |’insuppor- 
table aspect conventionel des physionomies de la plupart des 
acteurs francais. On nous fait savoir, au commencement du 
film, qu'il a été tourné sur les lieux mémes et d’aprés 
les données authentiques d’un accident. Néanmoins, sa 
construction m’a laissé l’impression d’un manque de sincérité, 
C’est a dire que Jean Epstein a tourné ce film quelque peu en 
snob. | 

Et maintenant, pour terminer cet article pessimiste, une 
nouvelle bien agréable. La censure s’est enfin rendu compte 
du réle ridicule qu’elle joue, surtout vis a vis des films russes. 
Elle a autorisé la projection en France de STORM OVER 
ASIA, LE VILLAGE DU PECHE, LA VOLGA EN FEU. 
‘La Pax-Film qui édite ces films en France a déja présenté a 
la Presse avec un grand succés le film de Pudowkin et le 
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VILLAGE DU PECHE. Je ne veux rien ajouter a la 
critique de Mr. Macpherson, dans CLOSE UP, mais tiens 
cependant a exprimer toute la stupéfaction que me cause 
interdiction de tels films dans différents pays, sous le 
prétexte que ce sont 14 bandes révolutionnaires qui pourraient — 
influencer de’Savantageusement le public. Je ne vois 
vraiment pas comment ni pourquoi. Et je dirai méme que 
j'ai vu ces derniers temps plusieurs films ne provenant pas de 
Russie, qui sont, 4 mon avis, certainement plus révolution- 
naires et dangereux pour la mentalité de ceux que la censure 


est censée protéger, que les bandes soviétiques, 


JEAN LENAUER. 


MORIBUND? 


Un article de Mr. Jean Lenauer, inséré dans le présent 
numéro de Close Up, me semble appeler quelques réflexions 
complémentaires. Son auteur diagnostique la mort par 
asphyxie du cinéma francais, qui, dit-il, ne ressuscitera jamais. 
S’il est bon, parfois, de révéler au malade les causes 
de son état, il n’en est pas moins téméraire de préjuger sur 
des symptémes passagers et de conclure a une chute irré- 
médiable. L’analepsie peut fort bien suivre aux périodes de 
complet épuisement; il est des ressources cachées au sein de 
tout individu, de toute collectivité, qui ne se font jour, pracee- 
ment, que lorsque tout semble perdu. 
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Le cinéma francais est viable, quoi qu’en pense Mr. 
Lenauer, et les tares dont il est affligé, si alarmantes soient- 
elles; ne nous empéchent pas d’espérer quand méme, fe ne 
puis émettre aucune opinion au sujet des studios francais, n’en 
ayant, jusqu’ici, visité aucun. Que |l’outillage en soit moins 
perfectionné qu’ailleurs, c’est possible, probable méme; ces 
lacunes, cependant, se comblent aisément. 

Le capital. du cinéma francais est, dit Mr. Lenauer, aux 
mains de gens incompétents, jadis fabricants ou vendeurs 
d’automobiles, qui ne considérent que la valeur marchande 
cu film. Trés franchement, en est-il autrement en Amérique, 
en Allemagne, et ailleurs. S.A.—A.G.—Ltd. ou X. & Co. 
sont synonymes. On ne considére pas plus en France qu’a 
Hollywood, ce me semble, les dividendes probables. <A Ber- 
lin pas moins qu’a Paris la superproduction n’est dédaignée. 
Le chiffre de 2 millions de francs francais n’a rein d’excessif, 
comparé a celui des bandes tournées par ailleurs. L’ingérence 
souvent regrettable des financiers dans certains départements 
purement artistiques des exploitations qu’ils soutiennent et 
dont ils escomptent tirer de copieux tantiémes, ne se constate 
pas plus exclusivement dans le domaine.de l’art muet, et en 
France pas plus qu’ailleurs. Mr. Clifford Howard signalait, 
dans un numéro précédent de Close Up que les jeunes 
écrivains du cinéma éprouvaient d’insurmontables difficultés 
a Hollywood. Si on leur refuse, 4 Paris, également, toute 
l’attention qu’ils méritent, le fait n’a donc rein de surprenant. 

Mr. Lenauer se demande si certains peuples ne sont pas 
peut-étre incapables d’exprimer cinégraphiquement, et range 
les Francais au nombre de ceux-ci—I1 est indéniable que le mot 
est dieu chez nos voisins; c’est par 1a d’ailleurs qu’ils excel- 
lent, comme en littérature, au reste. Le Francais est soucieux 
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de la forme, il aspire aux expressions verbales les plus élé- 
gantes et n’a pas son pareil pour discourir, c’est vrai. La 
littérature francaise remonte d’un passé trés éloigné; issue 
des conceptions d’intellectuels, elle a formé a son tour la men- 
talité de la classe francaise moyenne qui est devenue la proie 
du livre et des conventions, c’est vrai également. Mais quoi, 
l’-homme n’est-il point susceptible de se libérer de pareilles 
entraves et de manifester ouvertement ses sentiments, devant 
un appareil de prise de vue, tout an moins. Le mal que signale 
Mr. Lenauer n’est, encore ici, point spécifiquement francais, 
il est universel. Y a-t-il réellement une si grande différence 
entre l’acteur de cinéma francais et anglais, par exemple, ou 
méme allemand. Les ‘* professionnels ’’ ne sont-ils pas tous 
au nord comme au sud, incapables, en général, de se renou- 
veler, de faire craquer le cadre de leur jeu routinier? Ce qui 
fait le succés des films russes, en tant qu’interprétation, 
n’est-ce pas son caractére primitif, si intensément natural ? 
N’y a-t-il done pas d’acteurs *‘ possibles ’’ en France égale- 
ment, en dehors des éternelles vedettes ? Il ne manque pas de 
types originaux, des Pyrénées au Jura ou de Marseille a 
Calais. La encore, je le répéte, ce n’est pas uniquement en 
France que le reméde est nécessaire, mais partout. 


_ Les metteurs en scéne francais sont des badernes, parait-il, 
qui n’ont fait, pour la plupart, que quitter la scéne pour le 
studio ot ils apportent une abondante provision d’expérience 
du théatre qui ne fait que nuire au cinéma, son frére, il est 
vrai, mais de lait seulement. .Mr. Lenauer me semble avoir 
raison sur ce point, mais n’oublions pas, toutefois, qu’il existe 
une jeune école francaise a4 laquelle ce blame n’est pas applic- 
able. C’est précisément a L’Herbier, Clair, Tedesco, 
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Epstein, Renoir et Feyder, pour ne citer que ceux-la, que je 
veux faire allusion. Un effectif assez mince, pour le moment, 
mais qui peut fort bien s’augmenter d’ici quelques années. 
Il n’y a pas que des promesses dans les réalisations de ces 
‘* jeunes ’’, mais aussi des films, c’est a dire des oeuvres com- 
plétes qui sont de réels hommages rendus a |’art muet, et qui 
prouvent a qui n’en serait pas averti que la pensée francaise 
peut créer autre chose que des produits industriels. Quelques- 
uns ont compris, senti le langage des images, les nécessités 
de |’écran, pourquoi donc crierions-nous “* Sauve qui peut, 
tous les canots A la mer!’’? C’est au contraire en restant 
dans le batiment, touché, il est vrai, mais pas si gravement que 
ne le pense Mr. Lenauer, en réparant les bréches, en faisant 
appel aux jeunes énergies que l|’on s’en trouvera le mieux. 

Les expériences de laboratoire . . . spécialités francaises, et 
pourquoi donc? L’Equipage, Thérése Raquin, Le Petite 
Marchande d’Aullumettes, Fiévre, sont plus que cela, m’est 
avis, L’art cinégraphique est avant tout expression de.la 
vérité, vérité ethnique surtout. Les Francais ont peut-étre 
un peu de peine a se défaire des préjugés; ils sont plus con- 
servateurs, certes, que les Américains, mais lorsqu’ils vou- 
dront bien returner a la source naturelle de toute émotion artis- 
tique, je ne doute pas que le film ne devienne pour eux |’occa- 
sion de mettre au jour d’insoupconnées richesses. 

F. CHEVALLEY. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Filmregie und Filmmanuscript. V. Pudovkin. 


Lichtbildbuhne, Berlin. 

It is astonishing that such a book has not yet bean 
into many languages, for I do not remember having read a 
book on the cinema that contained so much useful knowledge. 
I think the greatness of an artist may be measured by the 
simplicity, the sincerity and lack of pretentiousness with 
which he expresses himself. And this book of Pudovkin’s, 
in which he explains the cinema, is enchanting to read. No 
metaphysical considerations, in which most directors delight 
when they write, perhaps because they fear that in writing 
simply and comprehensibly for everyone their bluff and total 
absence of constructive idea will be noted. | 

The leitmotiv of Pudovkin’s work is the montage. Without 
montage, no film can be good. It is the pivot of all creative 
cinematographic work. [In order to underline the real 
direction of his indications, Pudovkin always sets out to 
prove his statements by striking examples. And one can 
really ask why, they dare continue making bad films with 
a book that teaches in such an irrefutable manner, why and 
how such and such a thing ought to be put into a cinemato- 
graphic work. 
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The collective work upon which Pudovkin insists seems 
to me to be the only solution, and it is, I think, at the same 
time the reason why so many European films are bad. Here, 
the directors are probably too proud to accept the real 
collaboration of other men and they consider it lacking in 
dignity as artists, to work in common. 


There is no doubt about it. Pudovkin is right and I hope 
that the different directors of European productions can soon 
read this book, which will shake them perhaps from their 
lethargy, and their negligence towards the best people in 
cinematographic creation. This miserable routine that sees 
only in a film a merchandise for sale at the highest possible 
rates, under no matter what condition, is surely one of the 
most serious Factors in preventing the arrival of good 
productions. 


And I wish equally that directors and aspiring directors, 
that all who wish to do anything with the cinema, could read 
this book. For it is an excellent lesson in modesty which may 
be very profitable to them. It is alright to possess genius, 
but one must also work hard and ceaselessly before being able 
to produce a real achievement, a work of real value. 


The intelligent detail with which this book is written is 
so instructive that the impression remains that one ought to 
be able to make good. films, having read it, for it is not 
possible that people are sufficiently unintelligent to derive 
no benefit from it. 


In an interesting supplement, Mr. S. Timomianks speaks 
even more particularly about montage, in classifying it, and 
gives an almost perfect list of the different methods. With 
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regard to sub-titles M. Timoschenko is of opinion that they 
should be tinted an exciting color in certain films full of 
violent action. This seems to me to be wrong, for whatever 
happens the sub-title ought not, in my opinion, to take such 
importance for it distracts from the picture. The sub-title, 
I think, ought to be as little noticeable and simple as —— 
But this is merely criticism of a detail. 

The end of the book is composed of extracts of cuttings 
from Dernier des Hommes, The Spy and The Katzensteg. 

I imagine that one day there will be an ideal cinema school. 
That day I can point out to the manager of the school a 
wonderful professor who will win the praise of all pupils—V. 
Pudovkin. But upon reflection I prefer that he continues to 
give us those splendid lessons, that are his films. _ 

It will be necessary some time to study the influence of the 
_ cinema on literature. I have just finished two books by well 
known authors: Ciné Ville by Ramon Gomez de la Serna 
and On Tourne by Luigi Pirandello, both published by 
Simon Kra, Paris, 6 rue Blanche. 

Ramon Gomez de la Serna describes in Ciné Ville, a town 
that fesembles Hollywood, as it may be in a few year’s time, 
with fixed characters, whose feelings have almost disappeared 
and who are only marionettes in front of the camera. An 
interesting book, though one’s pleasure in it is spoilt a little 
by the author’s too artificial care for words and by a desite 
that is rather too much in evidence, to speak ill of a thing of 
which he only sees the mechanical exterior. Thus he speaks 
of ‘* these onion-due tears are a terrible argument against 
the cinema: for they proclaim its falsity, deny it in secret; 
they express all the intense hypocrisy of its troubles and 
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evasions.’’ To which it is easy to reply that plenty of artists 
do not need onions, in order to cry, that a capable director can 
provoke in the actor the desired emotion without other outside 
methods and that finally, in art one has often to resort to 
pretence to obtain truth and that this does not of itself take 
the human value from any. work. | 
On Tourne by Pirandello is 4 novel which is set in a 

cinematographic milieu, written, the author pretends, from 
the dtary of a camera-man who cannot console himself for 
his too “* mechanical ’’ work. Which means simply, that 
Pirandello resents our machine age, which is his right, but 
which is neyertheless, unnecessary. However, in spite of 
an abundance of tiresome philosophy, Pirandello’s book does 
give something of the highly tensioned and emotional 
atmosphere that from time to time can be noticed in studios. 
- J wish that some young writer would do a novel on the 
cinema with all the love which it would be necessary to bring 
to it. For it would be such a change from these complaints 
that we hear from writers of a preceding generation, that by 
a quite natural incomprehension of it, can see only the bad 
side of the cinema. I want enthusiasm for the cinema. For 
only by enthusiasm can it be saved from mediocrity. 

JEAN LENAUER. 
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KURBLE” 


Ein Lehrbuch des Filmsports. Herausgegeben von Andor — 
Kraszna-Kraus. Verlag von Wilh. Knapp, Halle 
(Saale) 1929. brosch, 6.60, geb. F.80 R.M. 


“TURN.” This encouraging imperative is‘the title of a 
manual, that has recently been edited in Germany. It has 
originated from a series of articles, published in the German 
paper Film fiir alle. |_Now they have been collected and 
revised for a new manual of filming for amateurs. Nowadays, 
when cinematography has almost reached the popularity of 
photography, we gladly receive another remarkable guide, 
whose aim is to make the amateur familiar with all the rules 
of cinematography in such a way, that filming becomes a 
source of pleasure instead of difficulty and depressing 
impediment. | 

The authors of those articles are Curt Emmermann, Guido 
Seeber and Dr. Conrad Wolter, well known as first-class 
experts. In this work they show a new quality: they prove 
themselves teachers, and marvellous teachers. They start 
from the very beginning of the moving picture, and firstly . 
give us a psychological explanation of it. Besides they have 
recognised that in such complicated spheres as represented 
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by cinematography of to-day, it often is an exceedingly good 
didactic method to have the pupil run through all the phases 
of development which the invention has taker in the course of 
its history. And so we find joining the psychological 
meditations a very interesting historical introduction, in the 
course of which we get to know the “ elements ’’ of photo- 
graphy, and moving photography, and the essential technical 
terms. After the first chapters of theoretical introduction (in 
which we get to know just the necessary amount of theory, 
no superfluous load), we learn all about the practical appli- 
cation, about the camera, development, paanng and 
projection. 

The sphere of action of this manual is extremely large : it 
pre-supposés almost no knowledge (it gives, for instance, an 
explanation for comprehension of focussing) and leads so far 
into the technics of “‘ filmsport ’’, that he, who has thoroughly 
studied and assimilated this book, could hardly be called an 
ordinary amateur (the last chapters dealing with the different 
technics. of tinting, of trick—and drawingfilms, and of 
microcinematography). 

In delightful contrast to most of the- authors of technical 
manuals the editors of this new book are familiar with the 


psychology of the average reader ; they know exactly that one 


passes over difficult passages, and so repeat them in an 
extremely benevolent way. Another help are the resumées 
at the end of the harder chapters. 

And in another respect this book is different from average 
manuals : : concerning the form, the style. It is written in 
a very interesting, lively and humorous way. We feel all 
the love which these experts have for their work, and get so 
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encouraged that we should like instantly to take a camera 
and ‘‘turn’’. But in spite of the conversational manner, 
the style is not incorrect at all; with the aid of clear drawings 
we get precise instruction about the apparatus and the 
material of our work. A great advantage is the quotation of 
different kinds of cameratypes, and the advice which cameras 
and which raw stock one should use in special cases. The 
manual is completed by a list of mistakes generally made by 
amateurs, and the corresponding advice, how to avoid them ; 
then by exposition-tables, and an illustrated list of European 
amateur cameras. 

Resumée: a book, that will give many people eemcniale 
knowledge of the technics of the film, a book, in which many 
will find excellent advice. It is hoped, that it should be made 
accessible also for those, who do not know German, 


TRUDE WEISS. 


COMMENT AND REVIEW 


FILM CurRIOSITIES.—NoO. 6. 
Tue Late MATrHew Pascat. 


Directed by: Marcel L’ Herbier. 
Setting by : Alberto Cavalcanti. 


I did not see this picture when it was presented by the Film 
Society, but the version I saw privately in Paris I imagine to 
be much longer. It lasted over three hours! _ 
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Wardour Street did not consider the presence of Ivan 
Mosjoukine and Lois Moran in the cast a guarantee of a 
commercial proposition. In the crude, but colourful, 
language of Wardour Street it was another “‘ popular booking 
for Saint Dunstans’’. 


Marcel L’Herbier made a good job of Pirandello in 
pictures, if not in a picture. The synthesis of life, the 
striving after things that are not wanted when they are 
obtained; these dissatisfactions and longings are expressed 
by the shifting scenes. Matthew’s home town, where he 
keeps the house he wants but also the relations who go with 
it, where he wins the wife he loves but has to bicker with her 
mother; Monte Carlo, where the gambling tables lavish 
money which fails to bring happiness yet never brings him 
misfortune (Hollywood moralists, kindly note); Rome, where 
the comfort of the hotel is attached to the solicitous care of 
the lackeys for the guest’s hat which is really a snub because 
the owner has not divested himself of this item of apparel 
at the correct moment; and, journeying round Europe’s show 
places, the spectator as. well as Matthew is never quite 
satisfied: with what he gets. 


Alberto Cavalcanti is at his best in a library when vertical 


piles of books are the walls of the set. There are many 
camera movements dictated by the art-director; the camera 
panning to preserve composition. | 

I have no particular desire to view this picture again, but 
I am certain that those who have not yet seen it would be 
well content to see it once. 


OSWELL BLAKESTON. 
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MORE THAN DEADHEADS. 


AN EXHIBITOR’S GROUSE. © 


_ We do net often come up against the exhibitor’s little 
problems; trade-papers organize attacks against dead-heads, 
stray intelligent critics sympathize with exhibitors who 
profess to be unable to import arty films that they would like 
to show, but only after a recent conversation with a 
*‘“prominent exhibitor’’ (what exalted circles we do move in, 
to be sure!) did we realize that this maligned class has a 
considerable number of genuine grievances. We think that 
every viewpoint has its interest, that every case should be 
given a hearing, so we will set down on paper for all the 
world to read (what an enormous circulation we enjoy !) the 
inconsiderate attitude of the Wardour Street Renters in the 
hope that the gentleman will:amend their ways. 

It appears that when a renter wants to give a trade-show 
he will hire a legitimate theatre, as he is under the impression 
that all big pictures are put on at one or two West-end revue 
places. . This is not the time to tell of the harm which the 
renter does himself by the indifferent projection at these halls, 
it is the occasion of the exhibitor’s grouse that he is deprived 
of the money that would accrue were the picture's’ sponsors 
to hire a real cinema. They would be giving to the exhibitor ~ 
money that he would more willing give back to them, ‘they 
would be certain of average conditions of performance, thev 
would. be giving work to the exhibitor’s musicians, they 
would be keeping on the right side of the men they have to 
pacify afterwards by tactful drinks. 
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Oh! there are far worse things; for the renter who has a 
super not only removes it from the ‘‘output’’, for which the 
exhibitor has contracted, but produces it in the West-end 


himself at a theatre hired by himself. Bang go all the middle- 
man’s profits ! 


O.B. 


A NOTE ON COLOUR 


Some. months ago Carl Freud allowed me to see some 
experiments in the colour films. At the time I was placed 
under a bond of secrecy, but certain impressions remain 
unaltered. 

I saw a distinct use for colour, combined with the mix for 
the ciné-poem. Among the odd shots, which had been strung 
togethet for purposes of demonstration, there was a series of 
mixes which included bright-stained poppies in the wind and 
(our old friend or enemy) the field of corn now turned into a 
sea of gold. The colour mixes allowed one to form an idea of 
the next scene long before it would have been possible with 


a black and white print. Not, however, a definite idea but 


a kind of sub-conscious realization; I mean one could not 
say afterwards that there had been a firm conviction that the 
next shot would present a tree but there would have been a 

shock if the next shot had not been a tree. 
There was the same quality uaner is thought of in literature 
as webby’ | 
OB. 
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LA MUSIQUE MECANIQUE 


A NOTE ON THE ‘* EFFECTS MUSIC ’’ OF EDMUND MEISEL 


One of the things which talkies have done to us is to make 
~S take an increased interest in all methods of sound- 
reproduction, radio and disc as well as film. The composition 
of sound itself, without transference into what are con- 
servatively called ‘‘ musical terms ’’ is also a matter we have 
to learn about, so the six records that have been made by 
Herr Meisel in Germany are of importance to us whose 
approach to music is, perhaps, mainly via the road of visual 
rhythm. 

I don’t think the existence of these records is generally 
known in England, but they are quite easy to get and the 
postage and customs duties are well under ten shillings for 
the six of them. They are done on POLYDOR, green label, 
in twelve inch side. Their catalogue number is B69500- 
B69511, and the Order numbers are 19848-19853. 

The sound recorded includes Street Noises, The Start and 
Arrival of a Train, A Train running till the Emergency Brake 
is Pulled, Noises of a Railway Station, Machine Noises, A 
Bombardment (two sides) and a record: called Music of the 
Heavenly Hosts... It was Herr Meisel’s idea, as he told me 
in London, to go direct to sound and orchestrate it ; it is this 
principle that makes these records of cinematic interest. We 
can see, if we have any imagination, what may be done in the 
way of sound scores. Not all of these records are of the 
actual noises, however—there is a study in Rhythm which to 
my crass ear sounds instrumental, though the principles of 
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the rhythm are mechanic. This particular record offers a 
very interesting study in that most important of matters from 
which it takes its name. The Bombardment also seemed to 
me instrumental, though I am prepared to believe it was not. 
Of the others, the most easily appreciated is the Machine 
Noises, where the rhythm is very beautiful, and the Start 
and Arrival of a Train grows on one. But they are all 
exceptionally exciting, and show how noise itself can be taken 
up and composed and given form. There is after all no need 
to write a solemn and Special score, as with The Melody of 
the World, when the noises themselves are there, waiting to 
be moulded and mounted, as life is also waiting to be moulded 
into visual images. I know of only four other records like 
them in England; the Ypres bombardment on H.M.V. who 
also recorded traffic noises outside Big Ben, and on Columbia 
the New Year’s Eve service outside St. Paul’s, and the record 
made of traffic noises in Leicester Square. It might be 
possible to include as a fifth the singing of one of our national 
songs by Clara Butt in the open air with a crowd of some 
thousands, but that is not exactly what I mean. But in none 
of these records has the noise had anything done to it in 
the way of composition; it has just been recorded and is 
rather confused, and the Columbia traffic one is also lessened 
in value by there being a certain Commander Daniel who 
announces that now we are about to hear a bus, and now a 
newsboy, ce que c’est ridicule. So Herr Meisel’s records 
remain alone, and are well worth obtaining for their own sake 
and for what can be learnt from them. 


R.H. 
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THE EYE OF PARIS ee 

‘Intricate, mouldering, subtle, immense, intimate, 
generous Paris: fruit of the autumn of all the Mediterranean 
Summer .... The Luminous Eye, not of France alone, 
but of all the western world—Paris ’’. What is this? THE 
REDISCOVERY OF AMERICA. | Still, there isa new 
salle which has just been opened, and it is called L’Oeil de 
Paris, and is therefore no longer on the left bank, but is in the 
Rue de |’Etoile, off the Avenue Wagram. 

Less like the old specialist cinemas than the Studio 
Diamant, it combines the slightly commercial aspect of this 
latter with the catering to the-élite of the former. It is less 
expensive than the Diamant, but less comfortable than those 
excellent steel stalls; nevertheless, it is far less painful to sit 
in (for the cause of art) than the Ursulines of the Ciné Latin, 
and at any rate in the loges there are ash trays. The screen, 
which is silver, is as usual minute; the decoration is of the 
style at present popular in Paris, one expects Argentina to 
come on at any minute; the programme girls wear sports 
costumes, and great stress is laid on the bar au premier. It 
only remains to add that over the door is half a face with one 
eye, which is a red lamp; this had to be removed on the first 
night, to darken the salle. 

The programme is advertised as intelligent, and the one 
chosen to open with, fulfilled this claim. Florey’s Life and 
Death of a Hollywood Extra proved a better film than The 
Love of Zero, being witty, alert, and rhythmical, and having 
a gay script. An Arabesque of Germaine Dulac was 
interesting, and the inevitable avant-guerre was this time an 
old Pearl White serial. The main film was Epstein’s Finis 
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Terrae, extremely beautiful to look at and though one felt it 
possible others would find it too long for its content, one 
would not willingly have lost any of it nor had its gentle 
flowing speeded up. It tells the story of four men who 
harvest sea-weed On a small island. The two younger quarrel ; 
when one of them has an abscess on his hand, he is jeered 
at. None of the others trouble to see what it is that makes 
him lie around instead of working, and use the valuable 
drinking water to bathe his hand. The tide washes up a 
knife which had been the cause of the quarrel, and the young 
man sees what is up, and tries to take his friend back to the 
mainland. Word has reached the mainland that something 
is, wrong, because the lighthouse keeper, changing shift, 
reports that no work is being done on the island. ‘The doctor 
sets out. The boats meet, and the boy’s thumb is lanced. 
He is taken ashore and put to bed. The film ends. © 

But it ends badly. Epstein has a very sincere senti- 
mentality, and someone comes to call the doctor to another 
case, and the film ends with the idea that the doctor is at 
everyone’s service, and this that we have seen is only one of 
his cases. Nevertheless, the film is one of the few serious 
French works now on, and is very lovely... Epstein’s 
handling of the material should be seen; he not only gets 
grand effects with panchromatic, but knows the rhythm of 
the sea, and the way in which to comment on human lives, 
His use of landscape is important, and not less so are the 
angles. and means by which he brings it in. The film’s 
acted throughout by the actual people of the place and the 
story is stated to be one that might easily occur in their lives. 
It needs a big screen. A. 
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PARIS. NOTES. 


_ Pierre Braunberger, one of the most courageous and 
enterprising of the French renters, has created a new 
department to attend only to the distribution and sale of those 
films known as ‘‘avant-garde.’’ Braunberger is convinced 
that although these films can appeal only to a restricted 


audience, they could yet be commercially successful if a world 
circuit for them could be created. There are actually enough 


Special cinemas now scattered across the world to make this 
enterprise feasible. 


By this move Braunberger will distribute foreign ‘‘avant- 
garde’ films in France on one hand and sell French films 
of the same order abroad on the other, and thereby young 
directors will be able to continue making small experimental 
films that are not, just a blind alley, but bring new ideas 
to the cinema. ‘Thus young directors, if they have cinematic 
sense, and if they know that some return is possible, can 
concentrate upon these little films. 


Readers of Close Up who want more precise details can 
obtain them upon request from the Editions Braunberger, 


who will be grateful to all those who are willing to aid in 
the above enterprise. 


Leon Poirier, the director of Verdun, Visions d’Histoires 
will soon begin the direction of La Symphonie Pastorale, 
from a story by Andre Gide. It will be entirely a sound film 
and probably made with the Tobis process. The director 
has left for Switzerland where the exteriors will be filmed. 


JEAN LENAUER.. 


CLOSE UP 
“DIE WUNDER DES FILMS.” 


Through the medium of the Volks Film Verband, this 
film is being shown throughout Germany, and has already 
met with outstanding success in Berlin and Hamburg. 

The film depicts the exact methods of the modern camera- 
man, who produces the cinematographic marvels now to be 
seen. The film, which has been assembled very cleverly, 


was enhanced by the witty running commentary of Dr. 
Beytus of the German Film School. 


The film is divided into five parts, the first being a plea 
for MOTION. It shows the advisability of introducing 
motion into the pictures of still subjects, such as architecture 
or landscape, either by introducing moving characters or by 
means of the ‘panorama’. Various uses and effects of the 
‘‘pan’’ are shown; ‘‘panning’’ from side to side of landscapes, 
from the bottom to the top of heights, and ‘panning’ from an 
aeroplane. The aeroplane picture leads on to a very amusing 
sequence of ‘stop’ and ‘reverse’ motion pictures, in which are 
involved parachutists, who stopping in mid-air decide to 


return to their machine! The first part ends by showing fhe 


dangers a camera-man has to face to produce such pictures 
as volcanoes in eruption or mountain-climbing films, where 
he has always both his hands engaged in holding the camera. 

To stress the variety of this film, it is sufficient to say that 
the second part dealt with subjects varying from eggs and 
negroes to clouds and operations! Opening with a chick 
leaving its egg, a perfect example of the camera-man’s 
patience, it continues with a series of beautifully selected 
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pictures dealing, with Natwre., Views of native-life and the 
importance to the interest of the film of showing them at their 
work or play, are followed by magnificent pictorial movement 
of clouds and water. Next comes Nature in the Jungle, and 
an electrical device is shown which enables Big-Game hunters 
to control their camera from a safe position and thus obtain 
close shots of wild animals. . Micro-cinematography is dealt 
with, and also is the value of making cinematographic records 
of surgical operations, and here also is a special machine 
shown—a camera which.can be placed at any angle over the 
operated part and which works automatically and quietly. 


From the educative point of view the next two parts are 
the most important, and combined with the explanatory 
lecture, teach more than does any film-book yet published. 
Ultra-slow and Ultra-rapid motion are demonstrated and 
explained by many examples, such as a week’s growth of a 
flower representing ultra-slow camera motion, and a slow 
study of Rastelli, the juggler, representing ultra-rapid 
motion. Next comes an explanation of intermittent move- 
ment and of Film-Cartoons ; how each phase of movement is 


drawn, cut out, and photographed singly by hand, | Lott» 


Reiniger is shown moving the limbs. of her cut-out 
Silhouettes, for each separate picture. Part of the silhouette 
film ‘Cinderella’ shows what can be achieved. in artificial 
perspective and depth; but the gem is a fragment showing 
fifty or more figures dancing a Minuet simultaneously and 
rythmically. Following the silhouettes come examples of 
ABSTRACT, the purest form of cinematographic movement. . 
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The final reel treats, throughout, the question of colour in 
films, portrayed in an original manner by showing mono- 


chrome and colour films suddenly contrasted without a break. © 


This film not only reveals what a perfect educational means 
the cinema is, but can itself be considered: the best lesson on 
the Cinema yet made. 


CHARLES E. STENHOUSE. 


HOLLYWOOD NOTES. 


The. Birth of a Nation, produced by Griffith in 1915, 
- established a new standard of cinema production, and was 

rightly regarded in its day as the greatest of all American 
motion pictures. It still ranks among the film classics, 
and United Artists are said to be contemplating a phonofilm 
reproduction of it. Griffith is now associated with United 
Artists and will of course direct the talking version if it is 
decided to undertake it. As many as possible of the original 
players in the epochal photodrama will be included in_ the 
cast. Among these are Lillian Gish, Mae Marsh, HEM y 
Walthall, Mary Alden and Walter Lang. 

It is rumored also, that Douglas Fairbanks is considering 
a phonofilm reproduction of his Thief of Bagdad. 


* 


Pathé have inaugurated a new system of compensation for 
scenario writers. Following the practice of the stage in the 
matter of playwrights, scenarists will be paid on a royalty 
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basis, with an advance payment in cash of five hundred 
dollars. If the picture is successful the author will be 
bountifully remunerated. If, on the other hand, it should 
prove a ‘‘flop,’’ for which he may not be in any wise 
responsible, he will have naught but his five hundred to 
console him. Somerset Maughan, the English playwright, 


is the first author to be signed by Pathé under this new 
arrangement. 


* * 

Street Corners is the title of a two-reel picture recently 
produced by two newspaper men, Russell Birdwell and 
Lincoln Quarberg. Aside from this novelty, it is also 
notable for its inexpensiveness. Its cost was less than a 
thousand dollars. It has no interior scenes. As its title 
indicates, it was made at street corners—in Los Angeles and 
Hollywood—using the passing crowds for background and 
atmosphere. The picture is a sophisticated drama of realism, 
based on actual happenings that have come under the 
observation of its producers in the course of their newspaper 
work. They declare there is more real drama on a street 
corner than in the pages of any book of fiction; that there is 
a story in every human being—a story behind every lighted 
window. And Street Corners is designed to exemplify this 


contention. | 


Sound pictures have created a demand for animal imitators. 
Animals are an unfailing element of popularity in films, but 
except for the dog there are none of them that can be 
depended upon for their voices in the “‘talkies.”” At the 
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critical moment a rooster will fail to crow or a cat to meow 
or a donkey to bray. Hence the need for a human ‘‘double’’ 
--a man who can imitate a duck or a rooster or a cow or any 
other zoological actor that may have a “‘speaking’’ part in a 
picture. Already the Central Casting Bureau has a long 
list of men, as well as women, who are qualified for this 
particular work ; some of them specializing in a single animal 
or bird imitation, and others prepared to double for any 
creature, from a bee to an elephant. 

The motion picture rights to The Miracle, Morris Gest’s 
famous morality play, are again on the market for sale. 
They were purchased by First National sometime ago, and 
plans for an elaborate film production had been prepared. 
Since then, however, First National has come under control 
of Warner Brothers, and their vitaphone programs obviously 
have no place for ‘a film of the type of The Miracle. And it 
may be doubted whether any Hollywood producer, in the 
face of the present vogue for dialogue, would now find this 


play a desirable acquisition. 


The problem of the foreign market for American talking 
pictures is giving the Hollywood producers no little concern. 
Some are optimistic enough to believe that the popularity ot 
American films will speedily bring about the adoption ot 
English as a universal language. Louis B. Mayer, general 
manager of M-G-M, is one of these; but, pending that 
consummation, he offers a more practical and more certain 
solution. ‘“‘I ‘believe,”’ he says, “‘that for the immediate 
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future foreign rights to American pictures will be sold abroad. 
In other words, the right to reproduce an American talking 
picture in a foreign language will be sold to. European 
producers, who will remake the picture with their own players 


and organization specifically for their home market.’ 


Warner Brothers have established a song-writing departt- 
ment as a part of their vitaphone organization. Experience 
has so far proven that songs in phonofilms are particularly 
popular, and the composing of original ones for screen 
reproduction has become one of the important offshoot 
industries of the new movie development. Song writers, 
therefore, along. with scenarists and dialogue-writers, are 


taking their place as part of the professional popennass of 
Hollywood studios. 


* *  * 


The filming of The Mysterious Island, under the direction 
of Lucien Hubbard, has been completed at the M-G-M studio. 
The picture is in color and presents many interesting, weird 
and fantastic under-water scenes. One of these submarine 
bizarreries is a race of grotesque creatures, half human, half 
fish, shown living on the bottom of the ocean. , These 
Ichyanthropi—to coin a fitting name for them—are imperson- 
ated by dwarfs and midgets, more than a hundred of whom 
were gathered together from all parts of the country for 
employment in this picture. 

* + 


Actors are as apt to forget their lines before the microphones 
as behind the footlights. Hence the need of a prompter on a 
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studio set. But he must. be asilent prompter. A whisper 

from the wings would be caught hy the sensative microphone 

even more readily than by the actor’s ear and probably 

amplified into a bellow on the screen. Accordingly, a studio - 
prompter has recourse to be a blackboard or a slate, which, 

with the necesary cue scribbled upon it, is held up before 

the faulting actor, out of range of the camera. | 


C,H. 


THE SOVIET SCREEN 


I. SOvVKINO. 


Eisenstein’s new film The General Line will be released 
after certain additions in June. This is quite a new departure 
for, Eisenstein, whose two films Potemkin and Ten Days 
portrayed exciting scenes of revolution and civil war. The 
‘reneral Line is entirely devoted to the development of 
o-operative village industries, and includes many striking 
pictures and much imaginative detail. It is particularly 
interesting from the fact that it has been produced entirely 
without the co-operation of ‘‘actors’’, all the parts being filled 
by actual peasants, who have never before posed for the 
camera. | 

The New Babylon, a spectacular film of the Franco- 
Prussian war and Commune, was released on the 18th March 
for the anniversary of the Paris Commune. The directors are 
G. Konsintzoff and L. Trauberg, producers of The Devil's 
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Wheel, Shinel (ona story by Gogol), the Great Alliance, etc. 
The operator is Moskvin. 


An Art Council has been formed for the direction of the 
art policy of the Leningrad Sovkino works, composed of the 
director of the works, the technical director, members of the 
scenario bureau, three producers, two operators, an artist and 
two actors. 

* * * 

The Moscow Sovkino works has organised a scenario work- 
shop for the systematic preparation of scenarios, for the 
purpose of technical training for a group of young 
proletarian writers and scenario-writers. The work of this 
group will be directed by experienced scenario-writers—N. 
Zarchi (author of the scenarios for Mother and The End of 
Saint Petersburg—Pudovkin productions), V. Shklovski 
(The Love-Triangle and Hollows, produced by Room, and 
The Wings of a Serf, produced by U. Tarich). ee 

There will be twenty-five workers in this group, most of 
whom will receive wages from the works. 

It is hoped in this way to create a body of scenarists 
guaranteeing the full- realisation of the plans for future 
production. 

A comedy entitled Jealousy is in preparation, on the theme 
of the struggle with slander and idle gossip in modern life. 
The chief parts will be played by Alexandra Chochlova 
(well-known from her acting in The Death Ray and Jack 
London’s According to the Law), (Siihne) P. Galadzhev, 
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A. Zhukof, K. Gradopolof (who played in S. Utkevich’s 
Lace), and others. 
* 

N.R,K. 32, by the young producer A, Usoltzef and the 
operator G. Giber, who shot The Love Triangle and Bulat- 
Bogatyn, is a film showing the role of transport in the civil 
war, and the heroism of the railwaymen. Art-mounting of 
film by V. Aden. 

E. Ivanoy-Barkof, having finished The Blast Furnace (a 
film version of Lyashko’s novel), has begun upon a new 
picture, entitled Judas, in which the principle roles are taken 
by Kovrign, Rogozhin and Zessarskaya, 


* * * 


II. MESCHRABPOM-FILM. 


Y. A. Protasanof, director of The Three Thieves, The 
Forty-First and The White Eagle, is working upon a new 
picture entitled The Meeting. 


* * * 


B. Barnet, is working upon The Mexican, founded on a 
Jack London novel. Negotiations are going on between. the 
Meschrabpom Film and the Mexican Government, with 
regard to opportunities of taking landscape films in Mexico. 


Dmitrief and Mosyagin have just finished work as director 
and operator on an interesting film entitled Rivals, and 


showing life in a remote village. The struggle between the 
active supporters of the new constructive life and the village 
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reactionaries, is vividly shown, and the pictures of Votsk 
holidays and festivities are of ethnographic value. 

* * & 


The producer, Lev Kuleshof having finished a picture 
entitled The Merry Canary, has begun upon a film entitled 
2 Buldi 2, on the scenario of O. Brik, founded upon the story 
by Philip Hopp. This will be a picture of circus life.’ The 
fact that 1. Moskvin, People’s artist, will take the principal 
role, together with the production by lends 
additional interest to this picture. 


* 


New films in course of preparation are 120,000 a Year, a 
picture of modern life, to be produced by G. Chernyak; 
Whom and How to Kill, a big scientific film, upon which 
Ekk is working ; a comedy Not for Sale! to be produced by 
Gendenstein and Chernyak, with Igor Ilinsky in peat role 
which he on the stage. 


9 Bs | 
B. Barnet, producer of The Hatbox Girl (Moscow That 
Laughs) and The House on Trubnaya, is. preparing 
Premiere, on the scenario of QO. Brik. | 
| 
A it: Expedition has peeit’ sent to Kronstadt 
to shoot pictures for a new film entitled Breaking-Point, 
founded on the popular play of the same name. 
A’ party to the Trans-Causasus has gone from the 
Meschrabpom to take pictures for the Twenty-six Commissars 
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(The Way to India), on the scenario of N. F. be enscasapes 
Shutko and N. Blyakhina. 


Ill. Wuorku. 


The Mechanism of Normal Birth, a scientific film under the 
direction of G. Pisemski, professor of gynecology, has been 
recently completed. The process of birth has been photo- 
graphed, and the slow-motion method employed. With the 
aid of the latest technical photographic improvements the 
condition of the foetus in the womb has been established. 
The latest Zelgaim theory of the rotatory movement of the 
foetus is vividly proved. 
- Henri Barbusse gave the following appreciation on seeing 
A. Solovief’s Clown George’s Benefit: ‘‘1 applauded Clown 
George’s Benefit with all my heart, for it at the same time 
amuses, moves and absorbs. The simple drama leads one 
naturally from laughter: to horror, from joking to heroism. 
Just as the juggler in The Paris Madonna offers the divinity 
his tricks as his only riches, Clown George, on becoming a 
soldier of the revolution, offers it, with splendid insolence, 
his acrobatic dexterity and mimic powers. This film deserves 
to become popular’’. 
* 


A. Solovief is working on a film entitled Five Brides; G. 
Stabavoi is preparing From the Show-Case, and V. Radish 
I Bestow.on Thee... 
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A. Peregud is preparing The Loop of Death; P. Dolin 
Mounds and 1. Tereschenko A Little Woman’s Great Sorrow. 


IV. GEORGIAN GOSKINPROM. 


The Cloud Refuge, produced by Z. Berishvili, shows the 
picturesque localities of Georgia and Upper Tushetia. It 
describes the relations between the ‘‘old-timers’’ and youth 
in the village, and the victorious struggle of the latter for 

, the new order of things. 

Verkhom na Holtye shows the struggle of the poor 
peasantry in a Georgian village, with a group of ‘‘kulaks’’, 
setting-up a pseudo ‘‘Collective Farm’’. The picture is 
composed of material taken from life. 

* * * 

New educational films: A Day’s Work in Karachai, 
Georgian Health Resorts, Chakva Jylge Industry), Dagestan 
and Tushetia. 

re _ The Georgian Goskinprom is sending groups of workers 
i% from its factory to Moscow, Leningrad and Kiev, to acquaint 
themselves with work in the biggest and best-equipped kino- 
works. Laboratory workers, mounting-and-setting workers, 
carpenters and lighting apparatus workers will be included in 
the groups sent. The aim of the organisation of such visits 
is the raising of technical skill. 

* * 


The Malaria Congress in Tiflis will be shown Malaria, a 
new Georgian Goskinprom educational film, produced by L. 
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Push and S. Zabozlayev. This film will show the struggle 
of modern medicine with this disease. The pictures have 
been shot in Kahetia, Mingrelia, Georgia and Adzharistan. 
During the shooting of the film the forest and fishing 
industries and hydro-technical work of the draining of marsh- 
land in Mingrelia, were also photographed. Of special 
interest are the pictures of those parts of Upper Kahetia, 
Dzhanana and Turis. Tzihe, in which fifty years ago, those 
who did not die of the epidemic fled to other districts. © 


* * * 


V. ARMENKINO (Armenian). 


The latest Armenkino pictures have shown an advance 
from the old themes, and a tendency to choose revolutionary 
subjects. Such have been Barhudarof’s Pyat v Yablochko 
and The House on the Volcano of Amo Bekelexerot (director 
of Namus and Zare ). 

* 
_Peristiani has finished work on a film entitled Zamallu. 
A néw Armenkino studio has been opened for the work 
of four producing groups. At the present moment work ‘s 
being done in this studio by Madatof and ‘Makunyan on a 


picture entitled Gashim. 
* 


VI. Vostok KINo (Eastern). 


Zelim-Khan, a big art-film, is being completed at Baku. 
* 
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_ A great expedition has been sent to take pictures for the 
film Turk-Sibstroi (Turkestan. Siberian Railway), to be 
produced by V. Turin and V. Slavinski. 

U, Raismann, the producer of Hard Labour (Zuchthaus), 
is working on a film entitled The Earth is A-Thirst, on the 
life of Soviet Kazakstan. Its subject is connected with the 
problem of irrigation, which is of great importance for this 
republic. ‘The scene is laid in the pemi-desent and steppes 
of Karakedpakia. | 

Zundukai is a film on the life of the Goldi an almost extinct 

Tungusk inhabiting Manchuria and the shores of the Amur. 


* 


V. Massiko is completing work on a film, for the tenth 
anniversary of the Bashkir Autonomous S.S.R.. 


New scenarios have been accepted by: V.Turkil and V. 
Inkischinoff (who played the principal part in Pudovkin’s 
Storm over Asia), entitled the Comet; S. Bogatirev The 
Blue Fox (on the subject of co-operative work in the north; 
B. Shelontzef, on the theme of maternity and infant welfare 
in the Buryato-Mongolian Autonomous §.S.R. and V. 
Turkilya, The Woman’s Tragedy on the exploitation of 
women in Kazakstan. 

Multiple films have been made for the popularisation of the 
new Turco alphabet. 
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A new Sovkino culture-film, of which there are stills in 
this issue, called In the Taiga For a Meteorite, has been 
released in the U:S.S.R. The Taiga is the region of the 


marsh forests of Siberia, where a huge meteor was observed 


to fall. An expedition was immediately organised to seek 
it, under the direction of Profesor Kulik, with cinema equip- 
ment controlled by..the Sovkino camera-man, N. A. Strukof. 

The. work was. carried out under extremely difficult 
conditions, and great privations. There were weeks when 
the entire food consisted of only flour mixed with water, and 
tea. Very often it was necessary to film standing to the 
waste in water—swamp-land infested with mosquitos! In 
spite of adversity, it was possible to film the road to the 
meteorite, marked by trees smashed for hundreds of miles 
around, with the crator formed where the meteorite had struck 
the ground. During the search a very interesting record was 
made of the Soviet organisation and customs prevailing in 
the pre-Amur region. 

New. Babylon, a Sovkino. film recently made at the 
Leningrad studios is announced as one of those available 
for England through. the agreement between British 
Instructional Films and the U.S.S.R. It was directed by 
G. Konsintzoff and L. Trauberg, of the ‘‘ FEKS’’ group, 
and co-directors of several films, including The Adventures 
of Octiabuna, The Devil’s Ring, The Cloak, Brother (or 
Little Brother), and S.V.D. , 

New Babylon is a melodramatic story dealing with the 
French Commune. The subject of the film covers the period 
from the fall of the Second Empire (September, 1870) to the 
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end of the Paris Commune (May, 1871), The heroes of the 
film are the Versailles soldiers, who, through the horror of 
shooting the communards, come to understand the idea and 
the meaning of what has happened; and a little down-trodden 


saleswoman of a department store, who sacrifices her life on 
the Paris barricades. 


Paris at night, the fall of the Vendome column, the Pere 


la Chaise cemetry, the Wall of the Communards—were all 
filmed in Paris. 


The filming of the hill of Versailles and the barricades 
took place in the U.S.S.R., as well as the scenes in the 
department store, the ball ‘‘ Mabil ’’, etc. 


That this film, together with the General Line and the 
Peasant Women of Riazan, may be shown in England will 
come as a surprise only to those who have not heard of the 
above-mentioned agreement between Russia and the British 
Instructional. Briefly, the arrangement is that British 
Instructional shall have sole rights of distribution of Russian 
films in England, with the provision that not only all films 
made in Russia shall be handled by them, but that this 
company shall have a call on the services of Russian directors 
and actors to assist at Welwyn.  Pudovkin has definitely 
asked to be allowed to make a joint picture on a big theme of 
London, Canada or India. The first Russian pictures, 
including the three mentioned, will be in England very 
shortly. | 


Excellent as this is, let pleasure be tempered with curiosity 
as to the censor’s attitude, and the intricate surgery that may 
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have to take place before they are considered sufficiently 
‘* disinfected ’’ to be set before him. 
* 

Which reminds us that Crisis, in which Herr Pabst made 
the best of a bad job, has been remodelled, like a last-year’s 
dress, by its distributors, who have tried to flounce it up with 
Entertainment Value, like the costumes of the Tiller Girls. 

Truly, our next petition will have to be for director’s copy- 


right. They would try to make Ziegfield Follies of the 


Peasant Women of Riazan ! 
* * * 


Incidentally, as we go to press it is still too early to give 
news of our censorship protest. The organisation is 
completed and all has been made ready. Next month there 
will be full details, and complete history to-date. 


Refrain from tearing your hair over British and American 
Films for one minute, and—count your blessings. 

You live in London, I believe, and from time to time cross 
over to the Continent. In other words, you can see a decent 
Film when you want to. 

Now consider my case. I earn 35/- a week in a Provincial 
City. Do you see the difference? Unless you've lived in 
the Provinces, you will never comprehend the depths of my 
anguish. There are five visitable Cinemas in this City, and 
this week they are showing The Farmer’s Wife, Rose Marie, 
The Singing Fool, The Butterfly on the Wheel and Mr. Wu. 
That is a fair example of the usual run of programs. Of 
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course, we had Vaudeville, Metropolis and The Spy with 
orchestral effects—but that’s as far as we can ever hope to go. 
No revivals. 

The Loves of Jeanne N ey—the ae Pabst I have ever been 
able to see, came to .a_ tiny little place, almost in the slums, 
where the most expensive seats are ninepence and it isn’t 
usual for females to attend unattended. | 

Brigitte Helm is considered ‘‘ Weird ’’, ‘‘ Not quite nice ”’ 
—'* We wish we had gone to see Harold Lloyd instead.’’ 

Last night I went to se Mr. Wu. We were not amused. 
The secondary Film was Miss Chaffeur with Mady 
Christians, a rather weakly humorous affair, which being 
German, I suppose, had more sincerity in any given 10 feet, 
than the other had in 10 miles. 

No, I don’t suppose I'll ever see a Russian Film. . Nor 
anything more ‘‘ Unconvential ’’ as the dear things say, than 
Lang, from Germany. All the same, I’m jolly well going to 
Stuttgart, although it means no new clothes this Summer. 

What on earth is the use of pouring over stills by 
Eisenstein? And, anyway, what right has a poor but honest 
working girl to criticize the entertainment. provided ‘by art- 
loving, high-souled Cinema Managers? - Especially when 
they wear a black, waxed moustache and a diamond ring. 

| 


Intending visitors to the Stuttgart exhibition are referred 
for particulars of the advertisement in this issue. Films will 
be shown only between the dates of June 13th and June 20th. 
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A great deal of experimental work will be shown, in particular 
Dziga Vertoff’s film, The Man with the Moving Picture 
Camera. Those who are able should certainly make an effort 


to visit Stuttgart as they will be enabled to compare the 


creative work of several different countries. 
* * 

The. Sovkino film of the Krassin exhibition showed 
recently in Switzerland. Children were admitted to the 
performances, It is not, however, possible to review the film, 
as it had been so cut for political reasons that the effect of 
it was jerky and obviously much had been left out. What 
was left showed an excellent understanding of the difficulties 
of Arctic photography, together with some lovely shots of the 
great blocks of ice breaking away from the Krassin and the 
other icebreakers. It achieved also a dramatic effect of loveli- 
ness and danger and gave aclear geographical record of where 
the events took place. But at the most interesting moments 
the film itself was cut and photographs of people connectéd 
with the drama inserted. This left a most disconnected 
impression upon the spectator’s mind. ‘The most interesting 
part was, perhaps, the waiting crowds when the Krassin 
returned to Russia. It isa great pity that a historical record 
should not be shown in its entirety. As it is, we must 
question whether it would not be preferable to withdraw the 
film, rather than show it in such a mutilated manner. We 
understand that the owner of the cinema was not to blame. 
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THE INDIANS OF EUROPE. 


The Educational Department of the Ufa has dispatched 
a unit to the Northern part of Norway, where the Laplanders, 
a most interesting race, distinctly related to the American In- 
dians are living. The expedition is headed by the Norwegian 
journalist Almar Bjornefjell, a nephew of the renowned poet 
Knut Hamsun, and one of the best experts on the life and the 
habits of the Laplanders. His cameraman is Paul Lieberenz, 
who has several successful tropical expeditions to his record, 


and lately accompanied Sven Hedin during his trip through 
North China and Tibet. 


STRANGE ANIMAL FRIENDSHIPS. 


One of the Ufa’s educationals, which, like Killing the 
Killer ’’, is likely to prove successful all over the world, is 
the new one-reeler, ‘* Strange Animal Friendships ’’. When 
this short was released at the Universum, Berlin, the audience 
broke out in spontaneous applause. The newspapers have 
hailed it as one of the best educationals ever produced. The 
demand for ‘‘ Strange Animal Friendships ’’ has grown to 


such extent, that the picture is now being screened at several 
Berlin theatres simultaneously. 
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Avenue. Pavilion 
101 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1 


A GAUMONT-BRITISH THEATRE 
The Home of International Film Art. 


Managing Director — REGINALD C. BROMHEAD. Manager — LESLIE OGILVIE. 
Director of Music - ARTHUR DULAY. 


The following attractions will be presented exclusive to this theatre : 
REFUGE 


Starring Henny Porten 


THY SOUL SHALL BEAR WITNESS 


Victor Seastrom 


TWO BROTHERS 


Conrad Veidt 


HE WHO GETS SLAPPED 


Lon Chaney 


LA BOHEME 


Maria Jacobini 


MANON LESCAUT 


Lya de Putti 


THE MARRIAGE CIRCLE 


Marie Prevost _ 


FOOLISH WIVES 


Eric von Stroheim 


GREED 


Zasu Pitts 


CABINET OF DR. CALIGARI 


Conrad Veidt and Werner Krauss 


BusEs TO THE Door :—Nos, 14, 1c, 14, 148, 19c, 19d, 22, 24, 29, 29a, 29b, 29¢, 38, 39, 48, 129, 138. 


In view of the fact that Dates of forthcoming attractions are often sunvendanty subject to alteration, 

the Management respectfully request Patrons to be guided finally by the advertisements in the 

following newspapers Daily Post, ess, Daily News, Evening 
tar, an 


Continuous Performances DAILY, commencing at 2.p.m. till 11 p.m, SUNDAYS 6—11 
Each session lasts three hours, thereby making 3 sessions per day, viz :— 


2 till 5 5 till 8 8 till rr 
MATINEES recommended for choice of comfortable seats. 
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young producers under 
the artistic and technical direction 
__of ALBERTO CAVALCANTI who 
directed the 3 first Neofilm 
productions 


RIEN QUE LES HEURES 


ANDRE GIDE oid MARG ALLEGRETS 


Neofilm Production: 
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MAXIM GORKI BORIS pz SCHLOEZER 
ALYSE GREGORY CARL SPRINCHORN 
GASTON LACHAISE., _ PAUL VALERY 
THOMAS MANN ~*~ WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 
HENRY McBRIDE WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 
“«. . . often full of very interesting things, and 1s so well printed, 


and makes for good all round” The Mask, July 1925 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS 
(Foreign postage 60 cents additional) 


&Address > 
152 WEST 13th STREET NEW YORK 


REY EDITIONS | 
Pierre Braunberger 


vendent 
dans 
le 
— monde 
| entier 
les 
meilleurs 
films 


Avez-vous besoin d’un conseil 


ARTISTIQUE TECHNIQUE ? 
COMMERCIAL ? FINANCIER ? 


Nous vous mettrons en relation avec les meilleurs specialistes 
du monde cinematographique 


53 Rue St. Roch 53 
PARIS 


Téléphone : 35-88 
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CHAQUE SEMAINE TOUTES. LES NOUVELLES: DU CINEMA 


Films 
Analyses » Nouveaux! Films; 
de L Exploitation 
‘Chronique Financiere 


‘ 


LES PROGRES DE TA TECHN IQUE 
LES NOUVELLES INVENTIONS 


Nouvelles a’ Angleterre, Amirique, Allemagne, Espagne, Italie 


DIRECTEUR EN CHEF : HARLE 


19 RUE DE LA COUR DES NOUES “PARIS S (20%) 
Telephone : Rog. 04-24 
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Ait hew or old, 
English . or.. foreign, for 
grown-ups of children, may 
| be had from John & Edward 
Bumpus, Ltd., Booksellers to 
His Majesty the King, 350, 
Oxford Street; London, W.1. 
Orders: received by post are 
attended::..to quickly and 
accurately. _Information 
about books,.and Catalogues 
are. sent, on. request. 
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School 


. This school, the aim of which is to allow the 

natural goodness of the child freedom to show 
itself in an atmosphere without adult authority, 
is now extending its bounds. Places are now 
dpen to adults of our generation who feel that 

they have missed the bus in life, z:e., younger | 
adults. who have failed to find-an-interest in | 
life. The school at present has 33 children and i 
12 adults. It is self-governing. Politics it has 
none. It reads Close Up._and wants to see 
Russian and German films. Its present -taste 
in music is Delius . . . and Jazz. 


The principles of the school are given fairly | 
well in the Principal's book, The Problem, Child i i 
(Herbert Jenkins, Ltd.) | 
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|. 94 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON 


BEST BOOKS 


BOOKS ON THE THEATRE, 
PLAYS, LATEST REPRINTS 


ALLTHE POOL PUBLICATIONS 
IN STOCK 


ANY BOOK CAN BE SUPPLIED 
ON DAY OF PUBLICATION 


| : GERRARD 8444 
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CINEMA 


PIERRE KEFER, NS, NIEL - Manacinc Epirors 
JEAN GEORGE AURIOL - - - EpiTor-IN-CHIEF 


The group of young men 
who writein DU CINEMA 
constitutes the genuine flower 
of cinéma criticism in France 

RENE CLAIR 

Every tissue contains | 


the already famous heads: 


MORALS AND THE MOVIES 


By Jean Georce AuRIOL AND BERNARD BRUNIUS 


FILMS REVIEW 


By ANDRE DELONS 


30 unknown photographs and work by 
MICHEL ARNAUD, ALB, CAVALCANTI, LOUIS CHAVANCE, HENRI CHOMETTE, 


RENE CLAIR, ROBERT DESNOS, PAUL GILSON, MICHEL GOREL, PIERRE MAC | 


ORLAN, ANDRE R. MAUGE, HARRY A. POTAMKIN, MAN RAY, ANDRE 
SAUVAGE, PHILIPPE SOUPAULT. 


France - - - Frs: 35 
Belgium, Germany, Switzerland ,, 45 
Great Britain, America » 


Single Copies : 8 French Francs 


PARIS © Librairie CORTI 6 Rue de Clichy IX 
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A remarkable froma book 


This cars UFA production is based on one 
of the. most curious and moving love-stories in 
post-war Literature 


“LEONHARD FRANK 


of the German Academy of Letters) 


§An English translation of omecoming . will be 


* 


_, published simultaneously with the release . of the ... 
film, With ‘stills’ from: the as illustrations. 


Price 3s. ve net (without stills) said 2s. 6d. net “(with stills) 
YOUR FOR | 


DAVIES 


30. HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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THOUGHTFUL AND 
SPECIAL KIND 


BOOKS 
OF A 
. LONDON 


SELL 


CHARING CROSS ROAD 
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FILM PROBLEMS 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


By Bryher 


A profound and earnest study of the conditions governing 
the, making of films*in the U.S.S.R,, containing a 
wealth of information, criticism; comment 
and comparison. ‘To those who, in the midst of con- 
troversies for and against Russian films, have wondered 
what are Russian films, this is the answer. Reasoned 
and detached, all information comes either from the 


directors themselves, or from responsible sources in 
the U.S.S.R. 


WHAT PRESS SAYS: 
book of topical importance.” —M orning Post 


Particularly good, chapters on sociological and educational 
films.”’ — Yorkshire Post. 


“A valuable illustrated. »”__Manchester Guardian. 


‘‘A book for everyone really interested in the cinema as an 
art.” —Dundee Evening Telegraph. 


‘‘ Every man and woman who has faith in the future of the cinema 
should be grateful.”—Film Weekly. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


Postage Sixpence 


POOL, 24, STREET, LONDON, 
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BOUND VOLUMES 


CLOSE. 


All volumes are stl obtainable at the: Sollowing prices 
Vol. 1. (July-December, 1927) Price 25° ‘Shillings 


Vol. 2. (January- -June, 1928) Shillings 


Only a very limited number of the above two Joleities are obtainable. 


Vol. 3. (July-December,1928) Price 10Shillings arid 6Pence 


Postage is 6 Pence. 


Bound volumes of Close Up are collectors’ books, and should, be in the. 


possession of all followers of the cinema. With-much that is exclusive 


and unobtainable elsewhere, they will be undoubtedly of thegreatest value _ 


aS 


REFERENCE BOOKS FOR ‘THE FUTURE 


as well as for the present. The theory and analysis constitutes the 


most valuable documentation of that 
has yet been made. 


Close Up makes rapid progress month, for 
earlier numbers is enormous. When they are sold their value will 


be trebled. To buy a volume be 
wise to make. . | 


Order from— 


POOL. 24, Devonshire. Sty I London; 
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IN’ “ALE: LANGUAGES 


78 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 


‘Phone: GERRARD 4710 


Visit the 


| INTERNATIONAL WERKBUND EXHIBITION 


FILM UND FOTO, Stuttgart 1929 
“EXHIBITION Prom MAY 18th to JULY. 7th 


With the of at the 
_. AVANT-GARDE from England, America, Russia, France, 
Holland, Switzerland and Germany. | 


SPECIAL FILM PERFORMANCES from the “13th to the 
26th of June, with American, French, German films. - 
NEW RUSSIAN F ILMS. Rape ce and Abstract films. 


Full Particulars from— 
WERKBUND - AUSSTELLUNG STUTTGART 1929 


STUTTGART, TAGBLATT-TURMHAUS 
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THE 
LONDON 


Tel.: Central 5316-7 


Impressed by 


MERCURY PRESS LTD. 


ILFORD 


Tel.: Ilfotd 2018-9 


ENGLAND 
1929 


CHELMSFORD 


Tel.: Chelmsford 516 
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Revue Mensuelle Illustrée de L’esprit Contemporain 


Directeur: P. G. van HECKE 


DEUXIEME ANNEE 
(A PARTIR DU 15 MAI 129) 


Dans chaque numéro: 
75 teproductions—nombreux dessins—56 a 64 pages de texte. 


des contes, des essais,des poémes, des reportages, des notes critiques et d’actualité sur la littérature, 
les arts plastiques, le cinéma, le théatre, la mode, la musique, la curiosité, etc., par des collabora- 
teurs de premier ordre. 


ragédies et divertissements populaires. 
Henri Vandeputte . . . +.  Habitudes preférées. 

Paul Fierens son riag - + «+ Des rues et des carrefours (Lettre de Paris). 


Denis Marion . ‘ sentiment critique. 
Pierre Courthion . . La boite a surprise (tableau des mceurs artistiques 
contemporaines). 
André Delons . .  Lecinéma a Paris 
Franz Hellens . Chronique des disques. 
Nico Rost : . Chroniques de Berlin 
Audré de Ridder x .  L’anthologie esthétique. 
P.-G.van Hecke . La peinture. 
Gille Anthelme . Les sports. 
Bernard Brunius . .  Inventeurs et Inventions. 
Albert Valentin Le ceeur 4 l’ouvrage. 
UN ROMAN DE: 
Sacher Purnal 
LA PIECE INEDITE DE : 


Des lettres inéctites de Paul Léautaud a Paul nei Rachilde, Renny ds Gourmont, Marie Laurencin, 
Marcel Schwab, Valette, Audré Rouveyre, Appolinaire, etc., etc. 


“ VARIETES” publishes every month a number of reproductions 


from exclusive stills of classic and avant garde films, with criticisms 
by Albert Valentin, Denis Marion and André Delons. 


Douze numéros du ag fen so du plus vivant et du plus a des magazines pour 100 


cs l’an pour la Belgique, 25 *étranger. 
Derection- Administration : 11, avenue du Congo, Bruxelles. 
Dépét exclusif a Paris : Librairie José tus de Clichy. 
Dépét Général pour la Hollande : N. V DITTMAR, Schiekade, 182, Rotterdam 


ET CHEZ TOUS ‘LES BONS LIBRAIRES 


LE I5 DE CHAQUE MOIS 
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CLOSE 


Editor : K. MACPHERSON 
Assistant Editor : BRYHER 
Published by POOL 
-RiANT CHATEAU ‘TERRITET SWITZERLAND 
Lonpon OFFICE: 24 Sr., W.C.1 


; Contents : 


Many Happy Returns . A. W. 
Film Responsibilities . E. Betts 


Continuous Performance DorROTHY RICHARDSON 


Coming Heritage of the Films. WALTER KRON 


Cabbages and Kings... CLIFFORD HOWARD 
Films in the Provinces D. L. H. 


Russian Cutting. ORLTON WEST 
Le Cinéma et la Trompette de Jericho .. FREDDY CHEVALLEY 
Letter toan Unknown . JEAN LENAUER 


The Footstool of Death P. A. 
Berlin Stands on its Head .. ; ; A. KRASZNA-KRAUSZ 
Comment and Review , 


_ Paris Correspondents : LENAUER 
London Correspondent: ROBERT HERRING 
Hollywood Correspondent : CLIFFORD HOWARD 
Berlin Correspondent : A. KrRaASZNA-KRAUSZ 
Geneva Correspondent : F. CHEVALLEY 
Moscow Correspondent: | P. ATTASHEVA 

Subscription Rates : 
ENGLAND ; 14 shillings per year 
FRANCE . : 70 francs per year 
GERMANY , 14 marks per year 

AMERICA , 3 dollars and 50 cents per year 

SWITZERLAND. 14 francs per year 


Copyright 1929 by Pool 
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AGENCE DEBRIE 


The “JACKY” 


This projector can be stopped for any 
length of time on one image; and by 
means of handle projected picture by 
picture. It is fitted with motor drive 
| and automatic rewinder. ‘The load- 
\. ing and unloading is done without: at 
any time exposing the film which: is 
| protected throughout: its passage in 
the projector. The illumination ‘is 
effected by special long life- electric 
lamp. 


i TAKES ONLY 5 AMPERES 
AND WILL GIVE AN 8 
FOOT PICTURE. 


FOR EDUCATION & 
HOME PROJECTION 


“ALL METAL 
‘CONSTRUCTION 


| Size: 204 X 13 X Qf ins. 
PORTABLE 


WORKS FROM ANY ‘ORDINARY ELECTRIC SUPPLY 
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